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E are particular about the 
mills we sell. We are defi- 
nitely interested in their prob- 
lems. Our customers are mills 
that conform to the high standard 
of our product and our service. 
Likewise, our customers won't 
buy just any yarn. They test and 
experiment and their final selec- 
tion is yarn on which it is safe 
to hinge the reputation or their 
fabrics— Enka yarn—for they 
know that The Fate of a Fabric 
Hangs by a Thread. 

Have you noticed how many 
of the season's outstanding suc- 
cesses use Enka yarns? Here 
are just a few of them. 
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LIN GEES 


smart new underthings desiqned 
by Elizabeth Hawes made 
by BETHLEHEM TEATILES 
introduced by LORD & TAYLOR 


MATLECOR CREPE 


anew reugh crepe with matetasse 
effect—-FEDERATED TEXTILES, Inc. 


SILVETTE PRINTS 


beautiful prints on light. medium 
and dark grounds 
ARTHUth BEINR & CO. 


SEAL CREPE 


the fifth season of this successful 
flat crepe 


GALEY & LORD 
CREPE COLETTE 
an iridescent French crepe especi- 
ally adapted to fine under- 


garmenis 
N. FLUEGELMAN & CO... Ine. 


SMART CREPE 


a new crinkled crepe in prints and 
plain cotors PACIFIC MILLS 


AMERICAN 


AND SO ARE OUR. CUSTOMERS! 


F you demand yarn that is 
uniformly excellent, that runs 
smoothly without interruption, 
that has proved its merit by hold- 
ing its users season after season, 
we know you will like Enka yarns. 
In the list of Enka customers 

is found the best reason for any 
reputable mill to insist on Enka 
yarns. We cooperate with weav- 
ers and knitters of today’s fine 
fabrics to promote the new and 
novel fabrics of tomorrow. An 
Enka representative will consult 
with you, absolutely without 
obligation, upon your request. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
ENKA, N. C. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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and a superior method 
FOR COTTON CONDITIONING 


This is one of the most important 
contributions to cotton manufacture 
in years. [he advantages of treating 
cotton by means of sprays have long 
been known. They have only been 


partly effective. The Texas Com- 
pany now offers the industry an 
entirely new development, Texaco 
Texspray Compound, and a new 
and superior method of application. 


“Static” 1s no longer a problem 


Cotton fibres treated with Texaco 
Texspray Compound overcome the 
effects of static electricity. Stoppages 
at the various machines, from picking 
tables to spinning frames, are mini- 


mized. Waste losses cut down and 
working conditions improved. [The 
cotton fibres are soft and pliable; 
they lay parallel with a decided im- 
provement in running qualities. 


Here 1s a money-saving opportunity 


Mill men who have seen the process 
are enthusiastic. Texaco Texspray 
Compound and the equipment for its 
application are decidedly in advance 


of all previously known methods of 


spray ing cotton. 


Spraying equipment is leased to the 
mills by The Texas Company. Write 
to [he Texas Company for complete 
information about Texaco Texspray 
Compound, and its application and 
results. 


The lexas Company has exclusive patent rights under the inventions of 


GEORGE HILL 


and an exclusive 


license for the cotton and rayon 


industries under 


Thompson patent 1401376, granted Dec. 27, 1921, relating to the condition- 


ing of textile fibres with oil. 
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The Black Th 


HE BLAck Brit, which would limit hours of man- 

I ufacturing plants to 30 hours weekly where their 

products are to be shipped in interstate commerce, 
as passed by the Senate, reads as follows: 

“To prevent interstate commerce in certain commodi- 
ties and articles produced or manufactured in industrial 
activities in which persons are employed more than five 
days per week or six hours per day. 

“Whereas, there now exists a grave national emergency, 
affecting the lives and happiness of the people of the Na- 
tion; and | 

‘Whereas, there are millions of people in the United 
States out of employment, destitute and living on public 
and private charity; and 

“Whereas, these conditions of unemployment and des- 
titution and want are seriously impairing the health, mor- 
als, physical strength, and development of the men, wo- 
men and children of the entire Nation; and 

“Whereas, the emergency (*clogged the arteries of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and so burdened) brought 
about conditions injuriously affecting the trade between 
the peoples of the various States that business ts stagnant, 
unemployment, undernourishment, destitution and want 
have been steadily increasing; and 

“Whereas, while millions of citizens, ready and able to 
work, canno tsecure the opportunity to do so, while mil- 
lions of others are working in factories and industrial 
establishments ten, twelve, thirteen, fourteen and even 
sixteen hours per day, producing goods shipped and used 
in interstate commerce, to the detriment of the whole 
people of the United States, and thereby burdening, in- 
juring and destructively affecting commerce (*between) 
among the people of the (*State) several States, and with 
foreign nations: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That no article or commodity shall be shipped, 
transported, or delivered in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, which was produced or manufactured in any mine, 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufactur- 
ing establishment situated in the United States, in which 
any person was employed or permitted to work more 
than five days in any week or more than six hours in any 
day: (*Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
commodities or articles produced or manufactured before 
the enactment of this Act.) 

‘Sec. 2. Any person who ships, transports or delivers, 
or causes to be shipped, transported or delivered in inter- 
state commerce, any commodities or articles contrary to 
the provisions of Section 1 of this Act, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $200 or by imprisonment for 
not more than three months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


“Sec. 3. This Act shall not become effective until 


irty-Hour Bull 


thirty days after the date of its enactment, and it shall 
not apply to commodities or articles produced or manu- 
jactured prior to the date it becomes effective; and this 
Act shall remain in force for two years after the date it 
becomes effective. 

ForM oF BILL 

The National Association of Manufacturers, referring 
to the form of the bill, says: 

“Effective thirty days after its enactment, the measure 
prohibits for two years the shipment interstate or foreign 
commerce of any article or commodity produced there- 
after in the United States ‘in any mine, quarry, mill, can- 
nery, workshop, factory or manufacturing establishment’ 
in which any person is employed or permitted to work 
more than five days in auy week or more than six hours 
in any day. 

“The purpose of the bill on its face is to compel a 
shorter work day and week among the industries enumer- 
ated, in the various States as a condition of transporting 
their goods in commerce. While it does not, by defini- 
tion, reach the hours of labor in agriculture, building 
trades, transportation, merchandising or banking, its pen- 
alties extend to any person who ships, transports or de- 
livers, or causes the shipment, transport or delivery in 
interstate commerce, of any commodity produced under 
the forbidden conditions. Thus any person anywhere 
knowingly sending into another State or country any arti- 
cle produced under the penalized condition, by mail, rail- 
road, steamship, airplane, truck or automobile, or deliver- 
ing the same, faces fine and imprisonment. 

(a) The prohibitions are not confined to the me- 
chanical force but penalize the shipment of the product 
if any person of any rank is ‘employed or permitted’ to 
work more than the permitted period. 

“(b) The bill is rigid. It permits no overtime to the 
same person but would permit second shifts of different 
persons under similar limitations. 

“(c) The prohibitions apply in the main to those in- 
dustries which have made the greatest practical effort to 
‘share’ work, and excludes those marked by the least 
progress but characterized by equal unemployment.” 

POLICY OF THE BILL 

The Association defines the policy of the bill as fol- 
lows: 

‘Assuming the bill to represent a valid exercise of 
power, the policy is unwise because: 

‘“(a) It operates to reduce and limit for two years the 
earning power of every employee in the prohibited indus- 
tries. It may reduce many to a subsistence level imme- 
diately affecting the employing capacity of many other 
industries. 

“(b) It gives to foreign competitors, with longer 
hours, especially in depreciated currency countries, many 

(Contimued om Page 24) 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition 


HE Twenty-ninth Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition 

is to be held at the Commercial Museum, Philadel- 

phia, April 24 to 28 under hte auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers. The Association will hold its annual convention 
in conjunction with the exhibition. 

An unusually large number of exhibitors have taken 
space this year and the show promises to be one of the 
most interesting and successful yet held. Products on 
display will include everything needed in the operation of 
a modern knitting mill. A number of new developments 
in knitting and auxiliary equipment will be of special in- 
terest. 


Among the exhibitors and the products they will show 
will be the following: 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, will occupy 
Booths Nos. 242-243-244 and 271-272. 

The following representatives will. be present: J. P. 
Holt, E. L. Dale, J. F. MceCrudden, J. A. Holt, F. W. Han- 
cock, J. R. Kenworthy, T. H. Vetterlein, C. D. Gott, E. F. 
Golden, R. Yeabsley, C. B. Rapp, H. Lineberger, J. J. Neil, 
S. Keare, F. G. Miller, E. J. Neal, H. Buckley. 


Adamson Bros. Co., New York, will occupy four booths 
and will display not merely the various constructions of 
Lastex yarns which are now being used by more than 500 
mills, but also the fabrics and garments which are being 
sold. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York, will show three 
new Bemberg yarns in Booths Nos. 250 and 251. They 
include “Sunspun,” spun Bemberg yarn comparable to fine 
imported worsted; “Lintella,” a high denier no-twist yarn 
suitable for production of heavy pure dye fabrics; and 
“Matesa,” a dull yarn created to meet demand for dull 
rich surface fabrics. Dyed yarns in direct and developed 
colors for infants’ half hose and other purposes will also 
be shown, as well as regular Bemberg yarns in 15 to 300 
deniers. 

In the hosiery and underwear fields are included all- 
Bemberg full-fashioned stockings, full-fashioned silk 
stockings featuring the use of Bemberg in the welts and 
feet, all-Bemberg dull stockings of Matesa yarn, 300-nee- 
dle seamless hosiery, men’s half. hose and infants’ hose; 
men’s, women’s and children’s underwear of fabrics of 
Bemberg, particularly in 30 and 40 denier milanese and 
tricot constructions, and circular knit fabrics of 34 cut 
and special stitches. 

New knitted fabrics presented for outerwear will fea- 
ture all-Bemberg and Bemberg combined with other yarns 
for cross-dyed effects. Paris models of these fabrics cre- 
ated by Lyolene for daytime and sportswear will also be 
displayed. 

Present to represent American Bemberg Corp. during 
the exhibition will be Louise Huston, Dr. W. Schlie, E. C. 
Morse, C. K. Seid, H. A. Chapell, T. H. Johnson, C. C. 
Bassett and W. J. Nimmons. 

American Enka Corp., New York, will occupy Booths 
Nos. 168 and 169. The exhibit will consist of chiefly their 
Matella, Englo and Perlglo yarns, and fabrics and articles 
made with those yarns. Probably the most interesting 
exhibit will be that of the lingerie designed by Elizabeth 
Hawes and recently introduced by Lord and Taylor of New 
York under the name of “Lin Gees.” These garments were 
knitted from Enka Perlglo yarn and made by Bethlehem 
Textiles. 

Those in attendance will be: H. H. Anning, general 
sales manager; R. J. Mebane, Southern district sales man- 
ager; J. C. Scott, Providence office; Brown Mahon, New 
York office; J. A. van Laer, New York office; R. R. Fai- 
son, Greensboro, N. C., and George P. Leahy, Enka, N. C. 

The American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, will 
occupy Spaces Nos. 226, 227 and 228. The equipment 
shown will include the American Monel Metal Super Ro- 
tary Hosiery Dyeing Machine in the 25 and 50-pound sizes, 
also new and modern Hydro or Centrifugal Extractors in 
sizes that are particularly suitable for textile dye house 
use. 
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They will also show machine known as the American 
silk impregnator, which is used to replace ordinary tub 
soaking methods in the soaking room. 

Representatives who will attend are H. G. Mayer, South- 
ern textile agent; C. F. Fischer, Eastern textile specialist; 
R. C. Caine, textile department manager, and probably one 
or two of the company’s foreign agents. 


Edward R. Ammon, Reading, Pa., will show the new 
Full View testing and inspecting machine with power oper- 
ation. 

Aray Sales Corp., New York, will display covered cut 
rubber with cotton, spun silk, worsted and tram silk cov- 
erings for weaving and knitting. This yarn is supplied in 
cones, skeins and tubes. 

The names of the personnel who will be in attendance 
are as follows: Boshamer & Co., E. J. Reynolds, B. A. 
von Hensler, H. A. Smith and R. G. Hall. 


Arrow Needle Co., Manchester, N. H., will have Booth 
No. 71, and display a line of samples of the different types 
of needles made in their well equipped plant. The booth 
will be in charge of George L. Heaton, Jr., president. 

The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn., will exhibit 
in Booths Nos. 308, 308-AA, 309 and 309-AA. 

The following Atwood machines will be in operation: 
Stonington Winder, 5B Doubler-Twister, Monarch Twister 
and Utility Twister. 

A. L. Lewis will be in charge of the exhibit. 
hurst, J. R. Breen and H. J. Morton will attend. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., will show 
optical instruments for the textile mill and laboratory, 
working exhibits of microscopes, including wide field, 
stereoscopic, laboratory, polarizing, and spinerette types. 
Projection apparatus for studying defects in yarns and 
fabrics. pocket and hand glasses, pick and course counters. 
W.H. Slocum and J. I. Wexlin will attend. 


Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, will occupy Booths 
Nos. 237, 238, 277 and 278 and will exhibit some very fine 
mercerized yarns. 

The following will be in attendance: Robert C. Boger, 
Sr., Robert C. Boger, Jr.. Harry H. Haff. William J. Crum- 
mer, Thomas F. Haigh, French Campbell, Jr., D. R. Jonas, 
a R. Rietheimer, W. C. Henderson and C. Richard 

eck. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia. will dis- 
play a laboratory model, single package, capacity, Ultra 
Package Dyeing Machine. 

They will also exhibit a 4-string Piece Dyeing Machine 
of Haveg construction. The tub, oval winch, idler reel, 
etc., will be of Haveg construction throughout. as will all 
parts of the machine with which the goods or liquor come 
in contact. Tub will be cradled in an iron frame, which 
will also provide mounting for the driving mechanism and 
reel support. The machine will be shown without cover, 
but can be equipped with a cover if desired. Both ma- 
chines will be motor driven. 


The members of the Butterworth organization attending 
the exhibit will be A. W. Butterworth, president: J. Ebert 
Butterworth, Harry W. Butterworth, Jr.. DeHaven But- 
terworth, William E. H. Bell and Albert Molt. 

Their exhibit will occupy Spaces 283 and 332. 


Charles Cooper Co., Inc., Bennington, Vt., will occupy 
Space No. 141, in charge of William T. Barratt, John J. 
Haves and Raymond Rogers. 

The display will include sample fabrics for underwear, 
sweaters and bathing suits knit on the Cooper Circular 
Spring Needle Rib Machines, and also samples of unlim- 
ited designs and patterns now possible in Cooper spring 
needle rib fabric. There will also be a display of Cooper 
spring beard needles and Cooper latch needles. 

The Crawford Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, N. J., wil! 
show, at Booth No. 347, several types of Crawford stop 
motions constructed of steel and aluminum. 

They will have on display the following products of the 
New Brunswick Needle Company. the control of which 
they now have: Spring Beard Knitting Machine Needles, 
Sinkers, Jacks, Sley Points, Slides, Transfer Points, Tra- 
verse Points, Guides, etc. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Frank Crawford, Jr., 
and Alfred Crawford. 


T. Dew- 
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Cannon Mills, Inc., will have Booth No. 190 for the re- 
ception and greeting of their friends in the trade. 

In attendance will be the following members of the Can- 
non Mills yarn department: S. M. D. Clapper, Harold E. 
Aken, Martin B. Foil, E. W. Lancaster, Charles H. Fenn, 
Cc. V. Albright, H. R. Barker, George H. Ellis, Henry 
Crumbliss, G. E. Barger, J. C. Bartlett, J. J. Klumpp, 
Charles F. Peffer and Joseph B. Pope. 

Clover Leaf Mfg. Co., Honesdale, Pa., in Booth No. 365, 
will show types of silk and rayon bobbins, pin boards and 
steaming crates. 

A special feature is a large Four Leaf Clover artisti- 
cally decorated with various types and sizes of bobbins. 

R. P. Bennett and R. E. Marcy will have charge of the 
Clover Leaf exhibit. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will have 
their customary space, being reception Booths Nos. 135- 
136, and the following will be in attendance: Geo. R. 
West, Jr., Chattanooga; J. B. Frierson, Jr., Chattanooga; 
E. R. Kimball, Chattanooga; S. L. Diggle, Charlotte; Fred 
Lemmond, Greensboro; K. M. Johns, New York; Bart 
Pfingst, Philadelphia; J. Blackwood Cameron, Reading; 
Fred W. Frank, Chicago. 

The Dubied Machinery Co., New York, will display the 
Dubied new type links and links (pear! stritch), full auto- 
matic jacquard machine in operation. 

Du Pont Rayon Co., New York, will occupy Booths Nos. 
197, 198, 221 and 222. 

C. G. Hookey, district sales manager, will be in charge 
of the booth. Fabrics and garments made of Du Pont 
rayon will be on display. 

The Durene Association of America will display Durene 
styled merchandise from 35 different manufacturers. Du- 
rene outer and underwear fabrics and garments, house- 
hold durene cottons, all-durene hosiery and durene rein- 
forced hosiery, durene gloves, shoes, handbags, hats, foun- 
dation garments, and children’s wear will be included in 
the exhibit. In addition, there will be a number of inter- 
esting charts showing durene fabric developments from 
1930, the year the Association’s work was commenced, to 
the present time. 

Among the fabrics to be displayed will be weaves, knits 
and laces. There will be bedford cords, ginghams, ribbed 
woven versions and ribbed knitted fabrics, lacy and other 
novelty meshes, shoe fabrics, hat fabrics, embroideries and 
other styled materials. 

The collections of foundation garments and gloves prom 
ise to be especially large and varied. 

Hosiery and underwear from numerous houses will be 
on display. 

Duplan Silk Corp., New York, will have Spaces Nos. 19° 
and 193, but will have no exhibit. 

In attendance will be G. Friedlander, H. H. Cannon, O. 
H. Haas, G. E. Ward, W. S. Wheeler, Jr., D. L. Ryan and 
R. H. Griffith. 

W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., in Booth No. 140, will ex- 
hibit textile soaps, oils, specialties, featuring products for 
dyeing, degumming, delustering, also oils for conditioning 
silk and rayon, including their new products for water- 
proofing and delustering stockings in one operation. Also 
their Dulzit, which is a new formula for delustering silk 
and rayon hosiery. 

Another product shown will be their Solventene B-4, a 
new scouring oil which permits the use of Hypo Chlorite 
in the scouring solution in order to obtain a part bleach 
while the goods are being scoured. 

Those in attendance will be W. F. Fancourt, Jr., E. H 
Morningstar, C. T. Harvey and Dr. K. A. Pelikan. 

Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, will exhibit in Spaces 
137, 138. 139, 184, 185 and 186. These spaces are all ad- 
jacent. forming one large exhibit. one of the most com- 
plete lines of true rib machines will be demonstrated under 
power. 

In view of the styles interest at the present time in 
striped effects on all lines of hosiery, a number of different 
types of machines demonstrating a most complete line of 
stripers from one to six colors will be shown. 

In addition to the most complete line of true rib ma- 
chines and displays of merchandise made on the Fidelity 
machines, there will be an interesting exhibit of acces- 
sories used in the mill and offering operating economies. 

Sales and service personnel will be in attendance under 
the direction of H. W. Anderson. 

J. A. Firsching, Inc., Utica, N. Y., will show an entirely 
new machine known as the Multiple Collarette Cutting 
and Winding Machine. 

This machine is especially constructed to cut spiral from 
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tubular cloth to cut a number of strips of one or various 
widths at one time, or triple the production and at the 
same time make great savings in fabric. 

They will also exhibit the No. 2 Knit Cloth Slitting 
Machine. This machine takes a roll of tubular knitted 
fabric, slits it open on each side, rolling it firmly on paste 
board tubes. In other words, making two rolls of one. 
Then paper is wrapped around it ready to be cut on the 
No. 3 Strip Cutting Machine, which will also be exhib- 
ited. 

The exhibit will be in charge of J. A. Firsching, Sr., 
J. A. Firsching, Jr., and R. A. Firsching. 

Fletcher Works, in Booths 120 and 121, will exhibit their 
latest developments in throwing machinery. A Model 33 
Twister will be in operation demonstrating the advantages 
of “Unit Control.” 

The improved “Duplex” doubler-twister will be in oper- 
ation on high twist tram. Both machines will be equip- 
ped with “Oilwell” spindles which hold a year’s supply of 
cool, clean oil. 

A 30-inch Fletcher 
shown. 

Those in attendance will include Otto W. Schaum. presi- 
dent; R. J. Bartholomew, chief engineer; Charles W. 
Moore, C. Wm. Schaum, and Stanley A. Morton. 

The Foster Machine Co., in Spaces 149-150-174, will 
show their Precise Wind Machines, winding rayon and 
silk knitting cones. 

These machines have equipment developed for every 
cone winding condition, wet and dry winding, all tapers 
of cones, different laps of yarn and winds, and belt and 
fixed gainer attachments. All attachments that experience 
has shown to be necessary to serve the various conditions 
in rayon producing plants, throwing plants and knitting 
mills, will be demonstrated. 

Members of the Foster Machine sales force will be in 
attendance. 

General Electric Co., Philadelphia, will exhibit a new 
gear motor with cut-away frame exposing gear arrange- 
ment. With this equipment it is possible to secure ex- 
tremely low speeds on the driving shaft, and so eliminate 
speed reducing devices. 

They will also show the latest contactor switches for the 
control of small motors through push button stations; a 
capacitor motor in operation—this features the capacitor 
mounted on the frame of the motor; and a thrustor with 
glass enclosing case permitting full view of its working 
parts in operation. This devices will be controlled through 
a contactor switch and photo-electric equipment. 

They will also display small electric heating units and 
devices which can be used in textile processes. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J., will 
exhibit in Spaces 248 and 249, displaying the latest type 
of Cooper Hewitt lighting for use in all departments of 
the knitting and weaving iridustrvy. The booth will be 
attended by Charles F. Strebig, D. R. Grandy, W. R. 
Flounders, R. B. Chipman, Jr., and L. F. Gerisch. 

The Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New York, will oc- 
cupy Spaces 298-299. Max Nydegger, sole owner of this 
concern, will attend. assisted by Otto Custer and William 
Graeber of the needle and supply departments. 

Aside from several specialty machines shown in opera- 
tion, there will be collections of new knit fabrics and 
hosiery to illustrate new developments in the knitting arts. 

The Grove Silk Co., Dunmore, Pa.,; will have Space No. 
72. Their exhibit will consist of various photographs ta- 
ken in their testing laboratories, showing the methods 
they use for the grading of raw silk, and the scientific 
control of the various processings through which the silk 
passes in the mill. 

In charge will be George J. Schautz, president; Arthur 
G. Schautz, secretary; George J. Schautz, Jr.. W. T. 
Cheatham, Southern representative; C. W. Eaton, Phila- 
delphia representative. 
ae Co. will occupy Spaces 162, 163, 208 and 


“Junior” extractor will also be 


20 

Architecturally planned, the Kaumagraph exhibit will 
be a miniature smart shop, the colorful show windows of 
which will display Kaumagraph lithographed box wraps, 
transfers and embossed seals in a setting which adequately 
indicates their merchandising value. 

Kaumagraph representatives will 


include George M. 


Porges, vice-president; H. A. Keech, manager of the Phil- 
adelphia office; A. D. Crawford, manager at Chicago: N. 
E. Griffith, manager at Charlotte, N. 
ins, manager at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


Stockings to Suit 


Lots and lots of women are wear- 
ing tailored suits this Spring and will 
wear them in lighter materials this 
summer, and most of these women 
know that what makes a suit smart 
is cut—and accessories. Of these 
shoes—and stockings—are very im- 
portant. Therefore the wise manu- 
facturer considers the suit when sup- 
plementing his Spring line and decid- 
ing upon his styles for Summer. 


The new thing in stockings to go 
with strictly tailored costumes is the 
“tweed stocking.” The Beau Monde 
Hosiery Corporation have brought 
out a very attractive example. It is 
of pure silk in a two-toned mottled 
effect—the tones very close together 
and the flecks very fine. It has a 
silk reinforced heel and toe and re- 
tails for a dollar. It is a smart stock- 
ing to wear with tweed in similar 
combinations, and still smarter as an 
adjunct to plain tailored costumes— 
and if women do not take to it we 
miss our guess! The illustration ex- 
aggerates the fleck—-but gives you 
the idea. 


Shining Things Up a Bit 


The fashion makers have taken a 
shine to shiny 
things—ciré and 

lacquered fabrics, 

satins and shiny 

straw hats! All 
of which leads up 

-o Ingrain stock- 

ngs. They are 


A RWOOD 


right in the feeling of these fashions 
—all of which have prospects of fur- 
ther development in the autumn. At 
the recent openings of the great 


dressmakers in Paris, satin gloves 
were shown with many of the models. 
and gloves and stockings are very 
close relations. Fabric manufactur- 
ers are looking forward to a big satin 
season, next fall—so don’t neglect 
Ingrains! 


Socking the Youngsters 


We all know that even the best of 
youngsters have to be socked— it is 
part of the business of growing up. 
Marshall Field & Co. show how to do 
it pleasantly. For instance—glance 
at the illustrations. Mesh anklets to 
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let the health-giving sun get at little 
growing feet—with plain cuffs to 
keep the anklets in place and mesh 
insets and a colored scallop for dain- 
tiness. A plain little affair with a 
V-shaped checkerboard inset — light 
blue, maybe, with navy checks, and 
another very snappy sock with a 
smart geometric border in three col- 
ors. 


Non-Tun Tops 


Speaking of Marshall Field & Co.., 
they have brought out a modification 
of the non-run stocking that women 
seem to like. It keeps the non-run 
feature at the top of the stocking— 
out of sight—and continues down the 
leg a fine looking chiffon stocking— 
and it sells for a dollar. Then there 
is their Persian top stocking—it has a 
narrow band of color at the top— 
three vivid oriental shades. Whether 
because of the brightness of these col- 
ors, or because it is an especially good 
stocking, women do not overlook it in 
the shops. 


They Call It “Eel” 


Stocking manufacturers with an 
eye to the future should keep their 
eye on the new taupe shade brought 
out in Paris at the Spring openings. 
Schiapareill, who has a very great 
influence on American fashions, calls 
it “Eel.” Whatever it is called, it is 
a beautiful grey with a lot of brown 
in it. It has the qualities which make 
a good stocking shade— it is neutral, 
and goes with bright colors, dark 
ones, and intermediate shades. 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must of 
necessity be general and of fairly 
wide scope. 

The reactions of our readers 
and their inquiries indicate that 
each has his own style problem, 
peculiar to himself. 

We want to help you. We are 


glad to answer specific style 
questions. There is no charge. 
Write to: 


HARWOOD 
40 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Moth proofing made permanent with 


EULAN N for use in the dye bath 
EULAN NK for after-treating dyed goods 


Both brands, if correctly used, insure per- 
fect moth proofing. For particulars apply 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Exhibits at Knitting Arts Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 5) 


The Gerrard Co., Inc., Chicago, will show a working ex- 
hibit of wire tying equipment adaptable to all kinds of 
shipments from parcel post packages to carload move- 
ments. 

A. B. Margileth, New York division manager, will be in 
charge of the exhibit and will be assisted by C. L. Howe, 
J. W. Watts and F, E. Benjamin. 

Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will display equipment for the tubular knit goods 
dyehouse—scouring, fulling and dyeing machines, 10 and 
4-string, made of nickel-clad steel; Sample scouring, full- 
ing and dyeing machine, 1-string, made of Monel metal. 
Also sundry equipment: Collapsible dyehouse truck for 
use also in knitting department and drying and finishing 
department; extractor loader for loading and unloading 
centrifugal extractors, kiers, sorting wet or dry goods 
from one truck into various trucks; dyehouse needle for 
sewing ends of cloth together in the dyeing machine to 
form an endless piece; cloth truck for unloading roll take- 
up knitting machines and conveying the roll to the inspec- 
tion rack. The booths are 105 and 117. 

The Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, in Booth 154, 
will display samples of fine gauge ingrain hosiery; ingrain 
half-hose; resist dyed silk used in various ways; boucle 
yarn; and novelty fabrics processed in the piece. 

Wm. J. Gutekunst, R. M. Gutekunst, H. C. Gutekunst 
and George Smith will be in attendance. 

Hemphill Co. will have in operation the following: 

Misses’ Plaid Socks will be knitted on a 70-gauge Ban- 
ner Wrap Stripe Machine, 2%4-inch—290 N., equipped with 
horizontal striper, high splice and double sole, yarn change 
attachment and 72 more pattern drum. 

Lisle and Celanese Plated Half-hose will be knit on a 
69-gauge Banner Color-within-color Wrap Stripe Machine, 
3 4e-inch—260 N. 

They will exhibit a Combination 12-step and Universal 
Stitch machine knitting 3-color wool plated half-hose. 

An English Rib Machine, Wm. Spiers, Ltd., Model R. 5. 
5, 3% -inch—220 N. can also be seen in the Hemphill Co. 
booth, knitting finest gauge plated broad rib half-hose and, 
for the first time, featuring 5-yarn or color changes. 

An Improved Banner Split Foot Machine will be shown 
knitting the new, popular low-heel “White-Foots.” This 
machine, 60 gauge, 344-inch—260 N. will knit ingrain silk 
half-hose with comfort foot and reduced sole. 

A special feature of the Banner exhibit will be a Ban- 
ner Two Feed 12-Step Reverse Plating machine, 36-gauge, 
3%-inch—140 N., knitting fancy gold hose. 

Hemphill Co. will be represented by John Lawson, presi- 
dent; Robert Lawson, vice-president; L. B. Wilcox, general 
sales manager; James McDowell, sales manager Southern 
division; George McDowell, manager Philadelphia office; 
H. G. Cross, manager Chattanooga office; H. B. Carico, 
manager High Point office; Robert Quinlan, Western rep- 
resentative; H. W. Kettlety, New England representative; 
Arthur Pelky, Canadian representative; Signor J. M. De 
la Pina, Mexican representative; together with other sales 
and service representatives from the company’s various 
branch and foreign offices. 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., at Booths 63 
and 63-AA, will exhibit several new developments in soak- 
ing oils, boil-off agents and finishing materials for silk, 
rayon and cotton hosiery and knit goods. 

They will show a new type of boil-off oil which can be 
used in either the one-bath or two-bath process. 

Another interesting new development exhibited for the 
first time is Vim Tred Leather Belting, a non-skid leather 
belt which has a treaded surface similar to that of a non- 
skid automobile tire. This belt is claimed to possess much 
greater pulling power than the conventional types of 
smooth belting. 

An entirely new type of lubricant, known as Sta-Put, 
which is produced by an exclusive polymerization process 
and possesses tremendous film strength and greater adhe- 
siveness will also be exhibited for the first time. This ex- 
hibit will also include their regular grades of Absorbed 
Oil, needle lubricants, spindle oils, etc. 

Several interesting booklets by the Houghton Research 
Staff will be available to visitors. 

Those in attendance will include: G. W. Pressell, gen- 
eral sales manager, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. C. Roberts, man- 
ager textile sales, Philadelphia, Pa.; V. W. Wells, adver- 
tising department, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. S. Rogers, assist- 
ant general sales manager, St. Louis, Mo.; W. A. Buech- 
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ner, assistant general sales manager, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. G. Schultze, sales manager, St. Louis, Mo.; H. J. Wald- 
ron, sales manager, Charlotte, N. C.; Messrs. Harris, 
Young, Weber, Seward, Powers and Myler, district repre- 
sentatives, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Keith, district man- 
ager, Greensboro, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, district manager, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, district manager, Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. A. Brittain, district manager, Atlanta, Ga. 

Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc.. New York City, 
will occupy Booths Nos. 95-96-97-125-126-127. The com- 
pany represents Karl Lieberknecht, manufacturer of Kalio 
machines, Otto Scherf, manufacturer of “Scherf’’ needles, 
and Helios, manufacturer of “Helios” sinkers and dividers, 
etc. 

The both will be used as a reception place and no ma- 
chinery will be exhibited. The company, however, will 
have in operation at a nearby mill its latest Kalio “Com- 
plet,” single unit, full-fashioned hosiery machine. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the inspection of this machine 
by the trade. 

In attendance will be Louis Hirsch, Albert Friedmann 
and George A. Urlaub. 


Alfred Hoffman, Inc., West New York, N. J., will have 
Booths 188, 189, 230 and 231, where Alfred Hofmann, 
Carl E. Weinberg, Ernest A. Feustel and Carl A. Kroenig 
will be in attendance ready to give all information in 
connection with their recently introduced Jacquard full- 
fashioned single unit hosiery machine, type SSUJ. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 0O., will occupy 
Booths Nos. 178-179 and will display Spun-Lo, Premier 
rayon and Dul-Tone yarns, as well as products made from 
these yarns. 

In attendance will be L. A. Wolin, vice-president in 
charge of sales; George F. Brooks, vice-president in charge 
of service; C. R. White, sales manager, and Frank E. 
Belden, advertising manager. 

The International Nickel Co., Inc., New York, in Booths 
75 and 76, will feature the corrosion-resistant materials, 
Monel Metal, Nickel, and Nickel-Clad Steel, in mill and 
fabricated forms, for use in connection with bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing equipment. 

The plan also to exhibit a 96x54x54-inch Nickel-Clad 
Steel piece-goods dyeing machine. The superstructure of 
this machine will be made of Monel Metal. 

Present will be E. A. Turner, C. J. Bianowicz, F. L. 
LaQue, J. F. Smith, R. A. Nation and H. G. Turner. 

Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., Philadelphia, wil! 
show their Racard “B” Model Machine as well as their 
new Circular Jacquard links and links machine on dis- 
play. 

E. W. S. Jasper, Booth 391, will display samples of latch 
and spring beard needles made by Ernst Beckert, Com. 
Ges., Chemnitz, and Theodor Groz & Soehne, Ebingen, also 
samples of “Pemco” dye nets, made by La France Indus- 
tries, La France, 5. C. 

Kasanof Tubular Machines, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
Booth 82, will display a new steaming and finishing ma- 
chine in operation for. the first time at an Exposition. 
This new tubular process is entirely different from the 
present methods of steaming fabric. 

In attendance: W. W. Newberry and M. Kasanof. 


Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H., in Booth 173, will 
show samples of latch needles in both screw rivet and 
rivetless types. In attendance: Archie B. Sanborn and 
Hobart D. Sanborn, of Laconia, N. H.; Charles B. Palus, 
of ee Pa., and Walter H. Groat, of Amsterdam, 

James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, will occupy Booth 
No, 327 and it will be in charge of John J. Mitchell, Jr.., 
and will have the usual display of cotton and rayon on 
tubes and cones. 

Those in attendance will be: John J. Mitchell, Jr., R. H. 
Smith, John J. Mitchell, 3rd, W. J. O’Neill, A. W. Morton, 
Jr., A. Gagner and R. Whitaker. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., at its Booth 
No. 316, will feature its new series of compounds—aAli- 
phatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates—stressing 
particularly their application to hosiery, underwear and 
knit goods. Also on display will be samples of hosiery and 
underwear processed with the various Onyx compounds. 
Samples of the compounds themselves will be displayed. 

In attendance will be: C. D. Ehrengart, secretary and 
sales manager; J. W. Huber, Philadelphia representative; 
C. E, Maher, president Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc.; 
E. W. Klumph, Southern representative, and L. P. Brick. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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PONTAMINE FAST BLACK PG EXTRA 


A discharge black 
for rayon and 


eotton goods 


PONTAMINE Fast Black PG Extra is 
recommended for dyeing blacks on cot- 
ton and rayon piece goods which are to 
be discharged white. After-treatment 
with formaldehyde appreciably im- 
proves the fastness to washing of Pon- 
tamine Fast Black PG Extra. 

It also possesses satisfactory fastness 


to perspiration, light and alkalies. 


E.1I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INCORPORATED 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1., and San 
Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, 
Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, 
Quebec and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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Exhibits at Knitting Arts Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, N. H., will occupy 
Booth 371. Alfred B. Gould, Frank C. Golden and other 
members of the company will be present. 

The Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., makers of 
the Merrow industrial sewing machines, will occupy 
Booths 389 and 416. They will show in operation several 
of their standard models for overseaming, hemming and 
overedging operations and for plain crochet and shell 
stitch finishes, some of recent development and special in- 
terest to manufacturers of knitted wear. 

Their exhibit will be in charge of the company’s Phila- 
delphia distributors, the Merrow Sales Corp., and several 
representatives from the factory will attend. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., will show uniforms 
for mill operatives. 

Merkel Bobbin Co., Allentown, Pa., in Booth 123, will 
show a new color in fibre to be known as Canary. This is 
a distinctive color and can be used on new type or size of 
bobbins, so that bobbins will easily be distinguished from 
present equipment. 

They will feature new type and construction of Bakelite 
Head Steaming 5-B Bobbin and Merkle variable weight 
take-up bobbins and Merkel convertible weight take-up 
bobbins. 

Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia, in Booths 245, 
246 and 249, will display samples of cotton yarn, merino 
yarn, worsted yarn, rayon yarn, rabbit’s hair and feather 
yarn, and combinations of fancy twist made from all of 
the above. They will also have on display fabrics made 
from all of these yarns as well as a new product called 
“Shara” to produce novelty effects in knitting. 

Those present will be: Clarence L. Meyers, president; 
Milton M. Meyers, vice-president; Gustave C. Ballenberg, 
secretary; George E. Maurer, Harry Schrader, Ernest W. 
Fowler, Maxwell Meyers and Charles E. Bender. 

Paramount Textile Machinery Co., Chicago, in Booths 
Nos. 146, 147, 148, 175, 176 and 177, will show hosiery dry- 


ing. and finishing equipment, looper attachments and hos- 


iery inspection machines. 

This company will display for the first time a new 
method of hosiery drying and finishing. 

In regular forms a special base will be featured that 
permits rapid change of forms on the same tables, thus 
adding to finishing room flexibility. 

In attendance: L. H. Oswald, T. W. Prosser, G. C. 
Kautz. J. J. Biselx, O. A. Siegel, T. K. Long, W. H. Albert- 
son and W. L. Coggins. 

The Permutit Co., New York, will occupy Booth No. 
102. They will exhibit a working model of their new fully 
automatic zeolite water softener, a single valve control 
unit. Ranarex Mechanical CO2 Indicator and Recorder, 
samples of Zeolites and a projection machine showing 
lantern slides of water treating equipment and their ap- 
plication. M. F. Corin will be in charge of the booth. 

Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., in Booths 295 and 
296, will display their hosiery drying form equipment as 
follows: Improved Electric Drying Ferm; Adjustoe At- 
tachments, by means of which many different shapes can 
be obtained on a single form; various shapes and styles in 
steam and electric forms; machines for inserting tissue 
in ladies’ chiffon and lace hosiery and also for men’s hose. 

Paul Guggenheim, Joseph Seligman and Gordon W. 
Morton will attend. 


Masurel Worsted Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. L, at their 
Booth No. 317, will have a.full display of all kinds of 
fancy yarns including: Chenilles, Ratines, Boucles, Angora 
and Cashmere. 

In attendance will be: Robert C. Brice, Theodor Quase- 
bart, Edouard Lauray, Bert Bouthilette and Arsene Va- 
lois. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, will occupy a 
space right at the main entrance, formerly the office of 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers. 

It will consist of a working demonstration of the Proc- 
tor automatic boarding, drying and stripping machine for 
hosiery, with special emphasis on the adaptability of this 
machine to the boarding of mesh and lace hosiery as well 
as other novelty numbers in the modern style trend, in 
addition to staple lines of full-fashioned and seamless 
hosiery, both service and chiffon weights. 

Major C. T. Griffith, the manager of hosiery dryer de- 
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partment, will be in charge, assisted by Charles 8S. Tiers, 
Harry B. Lex and Wm. J. Merrigan, Jr. ’ 

Royersford Needle Works will have F. O. Heller and R. 
W. Breidenbach in attendance. Booths are Nos. 366 and 
367. Needles and specialties will be exhibited. 

The Tennessee Eastman Corp. will have an exhibit at 
Booth No. 191, which will be in charge of G. R. Hope and 
H. W. Duell. 

The exhibit will consist of photographs of both yarn 
and process, as well as cones, spools and cops of bright 
and dull luster yarn. There will be also an exhibit of both 
woven and knitted fabrics. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., New York, will exhibit in Spaces 
Nos. 260, 261, 262, 303, 304, 305, a complete and varied 
line of circular knitting machines for the manufacture of 
plain and fancy hose for ladies, men and infants and also 
circular machines for the knitting of underwear fabric. 

The hosiery machines exhibited will feature, in all pop- 
ular gauges, the gusset toe K spiral machine for knitting 
ladies’ hose and the spiral HH machine with novel features 
for knitting fancy effects in half hose by means of the 
float thread and imitation wrap methods and by combina- 
tion of these two methods in the same stocking. This 
machine in small diameters for infants’ half hose will also 
be shown; and, for the first time in 4'%-inch diameter 10- 
gauge for the knitting of men’s heavy half hose and boot 
length hose. 

The ES embroidered stitch machine, designed for man- 
ufacturing distinctive wrap type fancy half hose for men, 
heretofore equipped with 18 wrap yarn fingers, will for 
the first time be exhibited with 36 wrap yarn fingers in- 
stead of 18, as formerly, affording greater scope in both 
patterning and color effects. 

The machines for knitting ladies’ hosiery will be equip- 
ped with the new loose welt attachment, shown this year 
for the first time. The Gusset toe features—previously 
limited to machines for ladies’ hosiery and the ES wrap 
type machine for men’s half hose—have now been included 
as part of the equipment of all machines in all gauges for 
men’s, women’s and children’s hose and half hose. Be- 
sides this Gusset toe feature on all types of machines, the 
— & Williams square heel attachment will be exhib- 
ited. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York, will occupy 
Booths Nos. 202 to 204 inclusive and 213 to 217 inclusive, 
displaying machines especially developed for the manufac- 
ture of rayon and knitwear garments. 

Half of the machines will be mounted on the new 5-foot 
wide Singer Universal Pressed Steel Power Tables which 
provide for enlarged trough spaces, the balance on Singer 
Electric Transmitter Power Tables. 

A working exhibit will be conducted for the benefit of 
those in attendance and experienced operators will be em- 
ployed in the making up of women’s rayon garments. 

Scholler Bros., Inc., will occupy Booths Nos. 128 and 
129. They make a complete line of soaps, softeners, spe- 
cialties and finishes for textiles. Samples of the various 
products will be shown, together with fabrics treated with 
same. F. D. Scholler, J. F. Noble, George Pickering and 
L. M. Boyd will be in attendance. 

Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., New York, will ex- 
hibit in Booths Nos. 199, 200, 201, amd 218, 219, 220. A 
complete line of circular hosiery machines will be exhib- 
ited, illustrating the manufacture of infants’, children’s, 
bolys’ and men’s hosiery on four different model machines. 

They will feature their display of five of their latest 
model 80W machines. This machine was first exhibited 
in the exhibition last year and was put on the market in 
the fall of 1932. 

The Spool Cotton Co., New York, will show all types of 
threads suitable for use on sewing machines used in the 
manufacturing of knit rayon and silk underwear. 

W. 5S. Kennedy and others will attend. 

The Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., will feature par- 
ticularly the full-fashioned re-needling service of the Phil- 
adelphia branch of the Torrington Co. and also will stress 
the advantage of stainless steel full-fashioned parts. 

A full line of both latch and sewing machine needles 
will be shown. Those in attendance will be H. D. Blake, 
J. G. Thacker, W. G. Schick, W. C. Wiechardt, J. W. Sulli- 
van, Paul Warner, C. Rowe and L. J. Ross. Booths Nos. 
210-211. 

Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., will have in opera- 
tion at their booth several of their new style full-fashioned 
hosiery machines and circular machines for the manufac- 
ture of underwear, bathing suits and sweater coats. 

(Lontinned on Page 24) 
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Wearing Qualities of Linings 


Responsibility for defects in the wearing quality of 
synthetic yarn fabrics used as body linings for men’s 
suits was assigned to dyers and finishers by Charles L. 
Simon, president of the Industrial By-Products & Re- 
search Corporation, speaking at the meeting of the rayon 
fabrics sub-committee of Committee D-13, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, in New York. 

“The yarns themselves and the cloth in the gray are 
almost invariably good,” Mr. Simon asserted. “It is 
almost a rule that the dyers and finishers take the life 
out of the cloth.” 

Mr. Simon said that there was very little relation be- 
tween tensile strength and wearing quality. Elasticity he 
found more important. Discussing the relative wearing 
quality of linings according to fiber content, he gave first 
place to all-acetate cloths, second to acetate warp viscose 
filled types and third place to all-viscose numbers. This 
was not to be taken, according to Mr. Simon, as any 
indication that all-viscose lining cloths were not good 
wearing cloths. 

Commenting on the relation of wearing quality to the 
denier of the yarn used, Mr. Simon said that his tests 
showed that 100 denier body linings did not stand up as 
well as 150 denier numbers. His statements were based 
on the results of approximately 1,800 tests made by his 
firm. 

First place for wearing quality was given to ciscose 
types by Frank Stutz, general manager of the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau, who also spoke at the session. 

“Experience of clothing manufacturers and common 
knowledge among technical people in the industry confirm 
the fact that viscose type linings wear second only to 
cotton and alpacas and are more durable than acetate 
type linings, though the acetate fiber linings are of dis- 
tinctly higher fashion value,” Mr. Stutz stated. 

Alexia Sommaripa of the du Pont Rayon Company, 
chairman of the sub-committee, presided at the meeting. 
Ephriam Friedman of Macy’s Bureau of Standards made 
a plea for the elimination of the personal equation from 
testing methods. 

The sub-committee on cotton yarns, under the chair- 
manship of R. H. Adams of Calloway Mills, took further 
steps toward the revision of the Draper standards. It 
has been seventeen and a half years since these standards 
have been revised and in that time, Mr. Adams pointed 
out, improved machinery and superior staple have come 
into use, He stated that it would take about another year 
to complete the revision. At the sub-committee on tire 
fabrics the matter of moisture regain was discussed. 
Standard for adjustment on commercial deliveries was set 
at 6 per cent. The method of testing for moisture was 
revised. New methods for determining the twist in sin- 
gles yarns were adopted as was a method for calibrating 
cord testing machines. K. B. Cook of Manville-Jenckes, 
chairman of the sub-committee, presided. 

The asbestos group, of which J. M. Weaver of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., is chairman, voted to recommend 
the advancement of specifications for asbestos yarn and 
asbestos tape to standard. It also voted to report to the 
committee that the specifications for roofing be submitted 
for letter ballot to the membership. 

At the afternoon meeting of the sub-committee on wool 
test methods for determining the scoured content of 
greas wool were discussed. There was also a demonstra- 
tion of an optical method of determining wool fiber diam- 
eter by the wedge method. 
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A M ON G 
TEXTILE SALESMEN 
W. A. Kennedy 

W. A. Kennedy, of Charlotte, N. C., president of the 
W. A. Kennedy Company, machinery agents, and of 
WAK, Inc., manufacturers of counters, was born at Wil- 
mington, N. C., on April 14, 1895, but he spent most of 
his early life at Warsaw, N. 

Both of his parents died 
before he was ten years of 
age and having no money he 
had to make his own way. 
He worked on a farm, sold 
books, railroaded and work- 
ed his way. through high 
school and college. 

He completed the textile 
course at N. C. State Col- 
lege and then secured mill 
experience at the Caraleigh 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C., be- 
ginning aS a sweeper. 

He volunteered the first 
day war was declared and served two years in the U. 5S. 
and France, beginning as a private and winning steady 
promotion until he became first lieutenant. He studied 
commercial economics at Sorbonne University, Paris, 
France. 

After a successful career as textile machinery salesman 
he decided to engage in the building of counters and de- 
signed the WAK counter which has met with a very en- 
thusiastic reception. He now builds them in Charlotte. 

W. A. Kennedy is a man with a very pleasing person- 
ality which has made for him many friends, and he is also 
known for his thoroughness and efficiency. 


Guy L. Melchor 


W. A. Kennedy 


Guy L. Melchor, Southern manager for Howard Bros. 
Manufacturing Company of Worcester, Mass., was born 
at Mooresville, N. C., August 18, 1876. 

He was for ten years erector of cards and drawing with 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, nine 
years with Jos. Sykes Bros. 
and for five years represent- 
ed Arabol Manufacturing 
Company in Georgia and 
Alabama. Prior to going on 
the road he secured cotton 
manufacturing experience in 
the Mooresville Cotton Mills. 

He has, now for twelve 
years, represented his pres- 
ent employers with head- 
quarters in Atlanta and by 
his courtesy and close atten- 
tion to business has made a 
large circle of friends among 
cotton mills: in fact, few 
salesmen enjoy equal popularity with Guy Melchor. 


Guy L. Melchor 
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Much Interest in American Association 
Convention 


Members of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation are looking forward with interest to the annual 
convention to be held in Pinehurst on April 28th and 
29th, according to Secretary W. M. McLaurine, who 
stated that reservations already made at the Carolina 
Hotel in Pinehurst indicate a very large attendance. 

The textile industry is concerned with a new situation 
that will be created if legislation now pending in Con- 
gress is passed and convention will come at an opportune 
time for consideration of new conditions that are expect- 


ed to develop as a result of the national legislative pro- 
gram. 


Some of the principal features of the program include 
an address by Dr. A. S. Dewing, professor of finance of 
Harvard University and noted authority in the field of 
the national economic situation, a speech by B. B. Gos- 
sett, president of the association; an address by W. D. 
Anderson, vice-chairman of the national legislative com- 
mittee, who will give a great deal of information outside 
the textile industry that the cotton manufacturer should 
know; a speech by General Manus McCloskey, com- 
manding officer of Fort Bragg, a popular after-dinner 
speaker; and an address by Josiah W. Bailey, senior 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The annual meeting of the board of government will 
be a dinner meeting Thursday night, April 27th. Mr. 
Gossett will make his address Friday morning. Friday 
afternoon is left open for committee meetings of the as- 
sociation and sessions of other groups. 


A. M. Fairley of Laurinburg, chairman of the Carded 
Yarn Group of the Cotton-Textile Institute, has called a 
meeting of this body for Friday afternoon. This meeting 
will also be attended by a large delegation of yarn mer- 
chants from Philadelphia and other yarn centers. W. D. 
Anderson, chairman of the print cloth group, has called 
a meeting of this body for luncheon Friday, April 28th. 
C. A. Cannon, president of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, has asked the executive 
board of his organization to meet on Friday also. 

The annual banquet will take place at the hotel Fri- 
day evening with General McCloskey and Senator Bailey 
as honor guests and speawers. Mr. McLaurine said that 
women relatives and friends who accompany the manu- 
facturers to the convention are cordially invited to attend 
-the banquet. Entertainment is being planned for the 
ladies, Mr. McLaurine announced. 


The executive session of the convention will be held on 
Saturday morning, when Mr. McLaurine will make his 
annual report, and all committees will make their reports. 
New officers will be elected, and the president’s medal 
will be presented to the retiring president, Mr. Gossett. 

Mr. McLaurine said that special railroad rates of one 
and one-half fare for round trip have been arranged, and 
that the golf fees at the hotel have been reduced to one 
dollar a day for guests of the convention. 


Sonoco Products To Be Manufactured in 
Canada 


The Sonoco Products Company of Canada. Ltd.. will 
commence operations in their plant at Brantford, Onta- 
rio, in April. 

This concern will manufacture cones and tubes under 
the patent rights and to the same specifications as are 
Sonoco products now made in Hartsville, S. C., Rocking- 
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ham, N. C., and Plainfield, N. J. The Canadian com- 
pany is affiliated with the Sonoco Products Company of 
Hartsville, S. C., and the Textile Paper Tube Company 
of Manchester, England, and the same high standards of 
quality and the same high degree of technical advice and 
efficient service to the textile industry will prevail that 
have made Sonoco products the standard of comparison 
wherever paper carriers for textiles are sold. 

Especially made and newly designed machinery for 
equipping this plant was made in Hartsville, S. C., and 
will insure the high speed economical production and uni- 
form precision found only in Sonoco made products. 

W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd., of Hamilton, Toronto, 
and Montreal are the exclusive sales representatives for 
Sonoco of Canada. They have sold Sonoco products in 
Canada for years and the advantages of a local manutfac- 
turing plant, in matters of quick delivery and low trans- 
portation costs insures a greatly improved service to the 
Canadian textile industry on Sonoco made products. 


Japan’s Shipments to India Expanding 


Manchester, England.—The latest Indian import re- 
turns—those for the ten months ended January, 1933— 
show that there has been an ermous expansion in the 
shipment of rayon yarn into India. Yarn imports are 
almost twice as high this year as in the preceding season. 
The expansion is due to Japan’s activities, to much larger 
Italian shipments and to a big increase in Britain’s trade. 
These three countries now control the Indian rayon mar- 
ket. It is worth noting that whereas Japan came seventh 
on the list of importers last season she has now swung 
herself to second place, and may swing herself to first 
place before long. The following table illustrates the 
position : 

INDIAN ImpoRTS OF RAYON YARN 
(000 omitted) 
April 1 to January 31 


Pounds 
1932—33 1931-32 1930-31 
From Italy 5,176 2,844 3,109 
From Britain 1,286 683 855 
From Holland 820 829 517 
Total 5,769 5,100 


Japan’s entry into the market has caused prices to fall, 
for Japan sets the pace, with the result that the increased 
value of the trade is not commensurate with the increased 
quantity of business. 

In rayon fabric Japan has held first rank as an im- 
porter into India for several years. Increased Indian im- 
ports of such materials in the last three years are in fact 
due mainly to Japanese shipments, although Britain also 
increased her trade this season as compared with last. 
Details are shown on the table below: 


INDIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON FABRICS 


Yards Yards Yards 

1932-33 1931-32 1930-31 

Japan _ 97,276 62,934 28,079 
Italy 3,899 4,723 4,508 
Britain 3,089 1,252 2,217 
Switzerland 477 1,897 2,739 
Total 106,157 71,909 39,465 


Imports of rayon materials into India showed a further 
rise in January, 1933, when they rose above 10,000,000 
yards, against 7,500,000 yards in January of last year. 
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. These Plants are Telling the 


Textile Industry 

op HELL of the Quality of 
Work Done by 
BUTTERWORTH 
SANFORIZERS 


fg of this advertising is ‘appearing in the Daily News 


Record—thousands and thousands of lines of 1t. 


Such concerns are alive to the possibilities of Sanfor- 
izing all kinds of cotton fabrics. They are cashing in on 
a market that today is tremendous. 


And are they keeping their Sanforizers busy ?—well 


The Erwin Cotton Mills have just ordered 
their fourth Butterworth Sanforizer. 


The latest type of Butter- 
worth Finishing Machine 
with improved blanket 
tension device which gives 
greater adjustment to 
blanket and insures the 
blanket giving a maximum 
of service. This machine 
plays an important part 
in good Sanforizing. 


Don’t you think that it is time for you, too, to look 
into the question of Sanforizing your fabrics? 


Our Engineering Department is at your 
service. Literature will be sent promptly. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office : In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAYON AND FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
See our display at the KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION in Philadelphia, April 24-28, Booths 283 and 332 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ree ee 


Henry Kelley, formerly in charge of the. Philadelphia 
office of the Viscose Company, has been transferred to 
the Southern sales offices at Charlotte. 


J. L. Bobo is overseer of weaving at the Easley Mill 
No. 3, Liberty, S. C., and not at the No. 2 plant, as re- 
ported recently. P. A. Kay is overseer of weaving at 
Mil! No. 2 and is giving entire satisfaction on the job. 


E. Q. Ognurn, formerly second hand in weaving at the 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, Fort Mill, S. C., is 
now overseer weaving at the Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, 


George Moran, former chief chemist of the Pacific 
Print Works, Lawrence, Mass., has joined the sales tech- 
nical service division of the Calco Chemical Company, 
Inc., replacing C. A. Funke, resigned. 


D. B. Norton, graduate of the Clemson College Textile 
Department in June, 1932, is now employed in the Char- 
lotte laboratory of the Sandoz Chemical and Color Com- 
pany as dye tester and color matcher. 


Lawrence Hart, graduate of the Clemson College Tex- 
tile Department in 1931, has resigned his position as sec- 
ond hand at the Renfrew Plant, Travelers Rest, S. C., to 
take a similar position with the Pacific Mills at Lyman, 


Dr. Fred W. Morrison, Director of Relief in North 
Carolina, has been offered a position assistant to former 
Governor O. Max Gardner, president of the Cleveland 
Cloth Mills, who was recently appointed .general counsel 
for the rayon industry. 


A. N. Bozeman, graduate of Clemson College Textile 
Department, class of 1931, has been granted a leave of 
absence by the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., to take a 
special course of training in the application of dyestuff in 
the testing laboratory of the General Dyestufi Corpora- 
tion at Charlotte, N. C. 


L. W. (Chip) Robert, head of Robert & Co., engineers, 
of Atlanta, has been elected Assistant Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasurer and will be in charge of construction. 


He is well known in the textile industry and his organi- 
zation has done a great deal of engineering work in South- 
ern mills. 


M. B. White, of Thomasville, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Pickwick Hosiery Company, of that 
place. He succeeds Raymond McDonald, who continues 
as director. The board includes A. H. Regan, D. A. 
Long, Jr., Edward Heathcote, of New York; J. H. Hite, 
Raymond McDonald, L. L. Pope, Z. V. Crutchfield and 
W. A. Watson, of Thomasville, and J. T. Foy, of High 
Point. 


Mrs. Ben Baker, of Raleigh, has been elected president 
of the Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. She 
succeeds W. C. Kirkpatrick. Lynn B. Williamson, of 
Burlington and Graham, has been elected executive vice- 
president and Walter Williamson, of Burlington, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer. J. R. Copeland, of Bur- 
lington, has been made manager. All of the three last 
named are connected with the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 
Burlington. 
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S. T. A. Meetings 


The following schedule shows the time and place of 
meetings of several technical Divisions of the Southern 
Textile Association and the annual meeting: 

April 21—-Master Mechanics’ Division at Charlotte. 
Opening session at 10 a. m. at Chamber of Commerce. 

April 27——Eastern Carolina Division at Raleigh. Open- 
ing session at 10 a. m. at Textile School, N. C. State Col- 
lege. 

May 5—Gaston County Division meets at Community 
House, A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, at 
7:30 p. m. 

May 26-27—Annual Meeting (Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Convention). Opening session at 10 a. m. at Char- 
lotte Hotel. ° 


Miss Perkins Favors Shorter Week 


Enactment of the 30-hour week appeared more certain 
after Miss Perkins, Secretary of Labor, endorsed the 
principle of the Senate bill. Her statement is taken to 
reflect the opinion of President Roosevelt. 

Miss Perkins, after a conference with Secretary Roper 
and Senator Black, Democrat, Alabama, author of the 
measure, announced, however, she would recommend 
modifications to make the legislation “more workable.” 

Considerable easing of the restrictions provided by the 
Senate is in prospect to make more elastic the adminis- 
tration of the six-hour day and five-day week. 

Miss Perkins will go into conference tomorrow with the 
House labor committee, which has been awaiting a report 
from the White House before giving attention to the 
bill. 

President Roosevelt designated Miss Perkins and Sec- 
retary Roper to make the study and to present the ad- 
ministration viewpoint. They conferred with Senator 
Black after the cabinet meeting at which the bill was 
believed to have been considered. 


OBITUARY 


W. P. WINGATE 


Gastonia, N. C.—W. P. Wingate, well known Gasto- 
nian who for the past eight years has been Superintendent 
of the Clara Mill, died last Thursday. Death was the 
culmination of a prolonged period of illness, which sev- 
eral months ago forced Mr. Wingate to give up his active 
duties as superintendent of the mill. 

Mr. Wingate had been in the textile business practi- 
cally all his life. As a young boy, he worked at the old 
Mountain Island Mill. Later he moved into Mount 
Holly and was employed at the Adrian Mills. There, 
under the tutelage of John C. Rankin and W. T. Love, 
he learned the mill business and was promoted to the 
position of overseer. 

He moved to Charlotte, and accepted a position as 
superintendent of the old Ada Mill. Later he became 
associated with the Loray Mill as overseer of carding. 

Another promotion came when he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Rankin Mills in Waxhaw. He served 
in this capacity for fourteen years, following which was 
an interim of one year during which he retired from the 
mill business and lived in Charlotte. After a retirement 
of one year in Charlotte, he served for eight years as 
general manager of the Aileen Mills at Biscoe, following 
which he accepted a position offered him as superintend- 
ent of the Clara Mill in Gastonia. 
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ULL SIZED CONES 
wound on the No. 40 
Universal Winder are 8” 
at the base and weigh 4 lbs. 


Two cones are placed in 
a magazine creel, thus plac- 
ing back of the warper 
200,000 yards of No. 30’s 
yarn. This quantity of yarn 
as a supply to the warper 
reduces the expense of 


creeling, as when a cone is 
exhausted another is tied in 
without stopping the oper- 
ation of the warper. The 
imperfections have been 
removed from the yarn in 
the process of winding, and 
the yarn being delivered by 
absolutely uniform tension 
from the creel, insures as 
nearly perfect beams as can 
be obtained by any process. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY 


BUSTUN 


OMETHING TO REMEMBER 


~~ 


WIN 
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State College Promotes Use 
of Cotton | 


On April 27 the sixth annual Style Show, conducted by 
the Textile School of North Carolina State College in 
co-operation with the home economics departments of 
North Carolina colleges, will be held in Pullen Hall at 
State College. 

The Textile School started these style shows in 1928, 
with eight Meredith College girls participating, with a 
three-fold purpose in view: first, to demonstrate to a silk 
minded population that cotton fabrics when correctly 
styled and artistically colored, could be made into a va- 
riety of garments suitable for sports as well as general 
wear; second, to create more interest in cotton materials 
among home economics students who will eventually be- 
come teachers in our public schools and wield a decided 
influence in returning cotton to popular; third, to dem- 
onstrate that the training given textile students at State 
College is thorough and practical. 

During the past five years approximately 200 college 
girls, from practically every section of North Carolina, 
and a number of other States, have modeled before large 
audiences garments which they made as a part of their 
classwork in home economics, from fabrics designed and 
woven at State College by textile students. The Style 
Shows have grown in popularity until they are now look- 
ed forward to as one of the feature attractions of the 
year at State College. 

The 1933 Style Show will be larger than ever before, 
according to information secured from Dr. Thomas Nel- 
son, Dean of the Textile School, who stated that this year 
eight colleges are co-operating with the Textile. School, 
and that 78 young women whose homes range from New 
York City to Brazil in South America will model a va- 
riety of dresses, suits, coats and sports costumes in at- 
tractive colors, every one of which was made from fabrics 
produced by State College students. 

The colleges which will participate are as follows: 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C.; Elon College, Elon 
College, N. C.; East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C.; Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, N. 
C.; Louisburg College, Louisburg, N. C.; Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C.; Peace Junior College, Raleigh, N. 
C.; St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 

TEXTILE ExPosITrION 

Immediately after the close of the Style Show the tex- 
tile students will conduct their fourteenth annual Textile 
Exposition. The Textile Building will be open to the 
public and all the machinery necessary to transform raw 
cotton into fabrics and hosiery will be in operation. 

In the yarn manufacturing department visitors will be 
shown how the fleecy, downy cotton is transformed into 
fine threads on precision machines. 

The knitting department will have in operation ma- 
chines that produce hosiery with fancy designs. 

Looms, weaving a variety of fabrics, will be in opera- 
tion in the weave room, and fancy rayon and cotton fab- 
rics will be on display in the exhibition room. 

The textile chemistry and dyeing department will show 
how rayon and cotton yarns are dyed and bleached. Spray 
printing of fabrics, which is the latest method of printing, 
will be demonstrated in this department. 

The research labobratories, which are equipped for 
making tests in textile manufacturing and textile chemis- 
try and dyeing, will be open for inspection. 

The officers of the Students’ Textile Exposition are: 
J. O. Adams, Gibson, superintendent; B. M. McConnell, 
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Fayetteville, assistant superintendent; A. H. Willis, Ral- 
eigh, foreman of yarn manufacture; F. A. Thomas, Jr., 
High Point, foreman of knitting; E. B. Caldwell, Jr., Ral- 
eigh, foreman of weaving; W. H. Ward, Thomasville, 
foreman of designing; S. E. Stout, Asheboro, foreman oi 
dyeing; W. A. Blackwood, Cooleemee, assistant foreman 
of yarn manufacture; Hal Farris, Shelby, assistant fore- 
man of weaving; D. W. McCollum, Wentworth, assistant 
foreman of designing: T. S. Blackwood, Cooleemee, as- 
sistant foreman of dyeing. 


“The Benzene Ring” 


Textile dyeing is commonly regarded as secondary to 
textile manufacturing, but the style value accruing from 
beautifully dyed or printed fabrics has frequently been 
the leading factor in stimulating textile sales, according 
to Frank D. Cheney, director of the Textile Foundation. 
Because of the close, mutual dependence of these two 
industries, Mr. Cheney states, the Foundation is support- 
ing research to promote economies through more accurate 
control of dye production. 

“Dyestuffs production revolves around the so-called 
‘benzene ring,’ ”’ it is explained by John Reese, Textile 
Foundation Research Fellow, who is working on the prob- 
lem*‘under Dr. Lapworth, Professor of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Manchester, England. ‘Benzene occupies its fun- 
damental position in the dyestuff industry because of its 
distinct and almost indestructible characteristics,” Mr. 
Reese writes in a report to Director Cheney. 


“Benzene is frequently found doubled or tripled within 
itself. Furthermore it can easily take on new parts and 
thus be almost infinitely varied without losing its charac- 
teristic property. The benzene ring of six fundamental 
parts is pictured by the chemist as a hexagon. At each 
of the six points there is opportunity for variation 
through the addition of new parts or substituents. | 

‘Rather oddly, these substituents, when added to the 
benzene ring, do not choose any of the six points at ran- 
dom but only certain ones, depending among other rea- 
sons on the nature of the substituent which first locates 
itself. Efforts to describe the phenomenon of the orderly 
manner in which these new parts orient themselves have 
vreated the problem of the orienting influences of the 
benzene ring. 


‘To produce a specific dye, a certain arrangement of 
particular substituents is necessary. Even when the de- 
sired arrangement is obtainable, others are likely to occur 
simultaneously, causing a considerable waste in the man- 
ufacturing process. Obviously, then, it is of great interest 
to the producer to control and direct effectively the addi- 
tion to the benezene ring of the desired substituents. 

“Among the substituents commonly introduced there 
is one whose entry is effected by sulfonation, a process 
important in manufacturing many dyes and also in the 
study of irenting influences. Hence, our research is in- 
vestigating the sulfonation of benzoic acid, a substance 
closely related to benzene and differing from it only in 
the attachment of a well-known substituent to one of the 
six points. 

“In the process of sulfonation a second and different 
substituent is added to one of the six points. In order 
to explain how and where the second substituent is added, 
it is desirable to know how fast the process occurs, an- 
other object of our research. We hope from these studies 
to contribute to an effective control of the point of entry 
of substituents to the benzene ring, \thereby leading to 
more economical production of well-known dyes and pos- 
sibly to the development of new ones.” 
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WE KEEP OUR EYE ON THE BALL 


..- IT DETERMINES THE 
STRENGTH OF THE YARN! 


IT ACTUALLY DOES! In this way: 
A small steel ball of known weight is 
timed as it drops into a test-batch of 
the basic viscous mixture. Our chem- 
ists know from the drop of the ball 
when the viscosity of the mixture is 
just right. And on viscosity depends, 
to a great extent, the strength of the 
finished rayon yarn. @ For retailers 
today are demanding so much of 
rayon merchandise. Fabrics must be 
light as gossamer... and as strong 
as sole-leather! If you have a knit- 
ting or weaving problem that de- 
mands a rayon yarn of great deli- 
cacy with a disposition toward great 
strength, consider the qualities of 


the Crown, and let us help you 


choose the right rayon yarn. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue New York City 


CROWN RAYON YARNS 


WHAT‘’S GOING ON IN OUR 
ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT? 


In this advertisement is described an activity 
typical of our testing and research, to help rayon 
manufacturers meet changing retail conditions. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK _._dd anaging Editor 
D. H. Hix, Jr. Associate Editor 
Juntus M. Smira | Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union | . . 400 
Single Copies —.. 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Thirty-Hour Law 


The Black Bill, which limits the operations of 
manutacturing establishments to 30 hours per 
week or 6 hours per day for 5 days, is the great- 
est menace which has ever confronted the textile 
industry of the South. 

It is not the limitation of hours or days but 
the principal of the measure which creates the 
menace. 

It takes away from the States the control of 
their own internal affairs and places in Congress 
the right to dictate and control every phase of 
manulacturing operations. 

Our forefathers realized that the United 
States covered a vast area with many divergent 
interests. 

They did not believe that a Congressman or 
Senator from North Carolina was the proper 
person to make regulations for labor of miners 
in Montana or the representatives from Mon- 
tana could understand or properly prescribe re- 
strictions for farm labor in Texas. 

They did not think that Congressmen from 
California, where a large portion of the labor is 
in vineyards, should make regulations for labor 
in the cotton mills of Georgia. 

They realized also that power to regulate la- 
bor might be used by Congressmen from one 
section for the economic advantage of manufac- 
turing establishments in their own territory. 

Realizing all of these possibilities, when the 
United States was formed, our wise forefathers 
specifically stated in the constitution that every 
State reserved unto itself policing powers, that 
is, the regulation of the labor of those who work- 
ed within its territory. 

From time to time efforts have been made to 
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take away from the States their reserved powers 
and place same in the hands of Congress, but a 
majority of our people believe that when such a 
day comes it will mark the beginning of the end 
of our government. 

The real effort to break down the rights of the 
States came with the enactment of Federal child 
labor laws. 

The first Federal Child Labor Law, approved 
on September 1, 1916, prohibited the shipment 
in interstate and foreign commerce of goods pro- 
duced in mines or quarries in which children un- 
der 16 years of age were employed, or in mills, 
canneries, workshops, factories, or manufactur- 
ing establishments in which children under 14 
years of age were employed, or in which children 
14 to 16 years of age worked more than 8 hours 
a day or 6 days a week, or between 7 p. m. and 
6 a. m. 


It will be noted that the method of circum- 
venting the reserve clause of the constitution is 
the same as that now contained in the proposed 
30-hour law. 

We induced Roland Dagenhart of the Fidelity 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., to apply for an injunc- 
tion to prevent the Fidelity Mills from refusing 
to employ his two sons. 

The Dagenhart case eventually reached the 
United States Supreme Court and by a vote of. 
5 to 4 was declared unconstitutional. 


Justices Van Devanter and McReynolds, who 
are still on the Supreme Court bench, held that 
it was unconstitutional. Justice Brandies, also 
still a member, held that it was constitutional. 

The second Federal Child Labor Law, includ- 
ed in the Revenue Act of February 24, 1919, | 
imposed a tax upon the profits of all mines and 
manufacturing establishments employing  chil- 
dren in violation of the above standards. 

We induced the Drexel Furniture Company 
of Drexel, N. C., to apply for an injunction 
against the collection of the tax and carried that 
case to the United States Supreme Court, and 
on May 15, 1922, it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by a vote of 8 to 1 with Van Devanter, 
McReynolds and also Brandies all holding it un- 
constitutional. 

A movement was then begun for an amend- 
ment to the constitution which would permit 
Congress to enact a child labor law. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress in 1924 passed by 
a vote of 297 to 69 in the House of Representa- 
tives and 67 to 23 in the Senate, a joint resolu- 
tion giving Congress power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of 
age. 

We took charge of a national campaign 
against the ratification of the ‘Child Labor 
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Amendment by the. States with the result that 
during the first five years only six States ratifed. 
Recently four other States have ratified, bring- 
ing the total up to ten whereas thirty-six must 
ratify in order to give Congress the power and 
that number will never consent. 

We have commented upon the fact that two 
members of the present Supreme Court held the 
first Federal Child Labor Law unconstitutional 
and all three of the present members who were 
in Supreme Court in 1922, held the second Fed- 
eral Child Labor law unconstitutional. 

The attitude of Chief Justice Hughes would 
seem to be indicated by the following extract 
from an address which he made before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in 1930: 

“The States continue as reservoirs of power reserved, 
not conferred, by which they deal with a multitude of 
particular concerns, and enjoy differentiations congenial 
to local sentiment. 

“However difficult it may be, in constitutional inter- 
pretation, to maintain perfectly, and to the satisfaction 
of all, this balance between State and Nation, it is of the 
essence of American institutions that it should be pre- 
served so far as human wisdom makes this possible, antl 
that encroachments upon State authority, however con- 
trived, should be resisted with the same intelligent deter- 
minaiton as that which demands that the national au- 
thority should be fully exercised to meet national needs.”’ 

We are firmly convinced that the 30-hour law 
as introduced by Senator Black will be held un- 
constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The day it is ratified we will apply for an in- 
junction and will carry the matter as rapidly as 
possible to the United States Supreme Court for 
decision. 

If it were only a question of temporary limi- 
tation of hours of labor we would not be alarmed 
but it means the permanent destruction of the 
rights of the States to control their own affairs 
and every manufacturer who unthinkingly advo- 
cates the Black 30-hour day will feel like kicking 
himself to death when he really sees that which 
he has done. 


Such a man reminds us of a man in the midst 
of a severe winter, giving away all of his summer 
clothes because he feels that there will never be 
any more warm weather. 

If Congress can say that cotton mills can not 
operate over 30 hours per week it can also say 
that— 

No mill can operate unless it pays a certain 
wage. 

If it refuses to employ union labor. 

If it refuses to give equal recognition to negro 
labor. 

If it requires weavers to operate more than a 
certain number of looms. (They are now re- 
stricted to six looms in England. ) 
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If every operative has not a cértaiframount of 
education. 


If certain living and working conditions de- 
cided by the U. S. Department of Labor are not 
maintained. 


These are only a few of the many restrictions 
which can and probably will follow if the Black 
30-hour bill is sustained. 


Congressmen from Montana and California, 
with preconceived ideas about how cotton mills 
should be operated, will dictate to the mill men 
of the South. 


Congressmen from Massachusetts wjll fix the 
hours of labor and the wages to be paid in South- 
ern mills and then Massachusetts, with lower 
freight rates to markets, lower selling costs and 
lower interest rates, will have an advantage over 
our mills. 


Mill operatives will find their wages limited 
by the 30-hour week and the expanded produc- 
tion of goods as the result of double shifts idle 
mills in New England resuming operations, will 
make price advances impossible. 

The Black bill should not, however, be op- 
posed upon the grounds of its effect but upon 
the broader grounds of taking away from the 
States the right of control of internal affairs in- 
cluding the work of its citizens. 


The Black bill will, in effect, transfer to a 
bureau in Washington the rights which our wise 
forefathers, specifically reserved for the people 
of the several States. 

The American Federation of Labor, more than 
six years ago, set up as their ultimate objective a 
six-hour five-day week and they are now at- 
tempting to take advantage of the present emer- 
gency situation. 

Mill employees should join mill officials in fil- 
ing protests with our Congressmen. 


Visiting the Mills 


The “Visiting the Mills” story which appeared 
last week and was to have been continued in this 
issue, is postponed because David Clark found 
it necessary to go to Washington, D. C., to offer 
opposition to the “30-hour-per-week” bill now 
being considered there. 

Mr. Clark, a few years ago, personally con- 
ducted the successful campaigns against the two 
Federal Child Labor Laws and the proposed 
child labor amendment and his experience and 
contacts makes him a valuable force in opposi- 
tion to this latest effort to strip the States of 
their reserve powers and to deliver the textile 
industry into the hands of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORE BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


ONE CENT PER MILE 


For Each Mile Traveled 


ONE APRIL 14-APRIL 15 
CENT 


Round Trip Fares From Charlotte, N. C. 


MILE 


Atlanta — $5.20 Jacksonville $8.45 
Birmingham $8.55 Richmond $5.70 
Charleston _ $4.65 Savannah $5.00 
Columbia — $2.20 Washington __$7.60 


Proportionate Fares to Other Destinations 


Reduced Pullman Fares 


Buy Railway and Pullman Tickets in Advance 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Grottors, VA.—Following a large order just received, 
the Grottoes Silk Mills, Inc., manufacturers of broad 
silks, is operating at full time this week. 


ALBANY, Ga.—The Flint River Mills have installed 
one convertible opener, and are changing over from two- 


| process to one-process picking. 


At a cost of several thousand dollars the mills have 
changed over from 100 horsepower to group drive mo- 
tors. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The business of the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills is in very satisfactory condition, it is stated 
by Roy A. Burd, in charge of the mills’ New York office, 
who recently spent several days at the plants. 

A new installation of 150 additional 300-needle ma- 
chines for women’s hosiery was recently made, and new 
power plants have been installed at both the Rossville, 
Ga., and the Soddy, Tenn., plants. A new dyeing ma- 
chine has been added which will be used to produce a 
Special ingrain yarn to be sold exclusively by Richmond 
under the trade names “‘Lainelle” and “Ra-Lainelle.”’ 

James W. Goehring has been added to the company’s 
sales force. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The Burlington Mills will em- 
ploy several hundred additional workers within the next 
few days to inaugurate three shifts daily in several of 
the local units, it was learned offcially. 

The mills affected are the Mayfair and North Carolina 
Silk, both having operated successfully under a similar 
plan last year and perhaps others. The three-shift plan >» 
provides a maximum of 48 hours weekly for employees, it 
is said, and appeals to many of them because it gives 
them more time for outside recreation during hot sum- 
mer months. 

The E. M. Holt Plaid Mills has been on this basis for 
some time as a permanent operating plan. The two-shift 
plan, more practical in winter, provides a maximum of 55 
hours weekly. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—Executive offices of the Virginia 
Cotton Mills, at Swepsonville, have been changed to the 
E. M. Holt Plaid Mills here, as the result of action taken 
at a meeting of stockholders. 

The plant has been closed since April Ist, and for the 
past two years has been operated on an irregular sched- 
ule. Several changes in the management were made at 
the same time. 

Officers and directors elected announced were as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Minnie L. Baker, president; Lynn B. Wil- 
liamson, vice-president and treasurer; Walter M. Wil- 
liams, secretary, and J. R. Copeland, general superintend- 
ent; directors, Mrs. Baker, Mr. Williamson, Ashby L. 
Baker and A. Wray White. With the exception of Mr. 
Williamson the directors are from Raleigh. 

Early resumption of full-time operations is planned, 
_ according to a statement issued from the offices here. The 

date could not be given, however, pending the elimination 
| of certain details that must necessarily precede the open- 
, ing. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Fries, Va.—The Mill and Marine Electric Company, 
Gastonia, N. C., has been awarded the contract for the 
complete electrification of the plant of the Washington 
Mills Company in Fries, Va. The contract also calls for 
the installation of a 4,000 horsepower hydro-electric plant 
at the mill. Work on the project will be begun immedi- 
ately. 


Eastey, S. C.—The two plants of the Alice Manufac- 
turing Company, cotton goods, are now selling their prod- 
ucts through the Cannon Mills. The mills operate on a 
day and night schedule and have over 80,000 spindles 
and complementary looms installed. The company is 
capitalized at $1,000,000. 

The production consists very largely of a superior 
grade of 4-yard 80x80 print cloths for converting pur- 
poses. The president and treasurer is Ellison S$. McKis- 
sick. 


WAYNEsBORO, VA.—The Stehli Silk Corporation unit 
here, which has been shut down since March 11th on ac- 
count of unsettled conditions in the raw silk market, is 
making preparations to reopen the local unit upon the 
arrival of a large quantity of raw material that is being 
shipped to Waynesboro this week. The local unit is a 
“throwing” plant, and takes the raw material and con- 
verts it into thread. 


No definite information could be given by the manage- 
ment as to when the material would arrive. Outside of 
the brief period the local unit has been closed down this 
month due to the unsettled conditions in the raw silk 
market, this unit has operated on a high production 
schedule since its construction six years ago. 


New Du Pont Dyestuff 


The Dyestuffs Division of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has just anrginced the development of Pontamine 
Diazo Green GW, a dyestuff which when diazotized and 
developed with Pontamine Developer ZN, produces very 
brilliant shades of yellowish green. The color is recom- 
mended for use on cotton, rayon and pure silk. 

It is expected that Pontamine Diazo Green GW will 
find extensive use for application to cotton-rayon mixed 
goods due to its unusual property of dyeing an excellent 


union on these fibers in full shades at temperature near 
the boil. 


Power Transmission Club 


A special meeting of the Charlotte Power Transmission 
Club was held in the Chamber of Commerce on March 
31st to hear Victor A. Hanson, research engineer of the 
Mechanical Power Engineering Associates, and to learn 
facts of his recent case studies in a few of the textile 
mills. The following firms were represented: Schachner 
Leather & Belting Co., Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte 
Supply Co., Fafnir Bearing Co., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co., Mathew-Morse Co., Charlotte Electric Repair Co., 
and Jarrell Machine Co. S. D. Berg is president of the 
club. 


RHOADS TANNATE 


LEATHER BELTING 


When visiting the 


KNITTING 
ARTS 


Exhibition 


at PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 24-28 


You are cordially 
invited to call at the 


Rhoads Booths, Nos. 333-334 


HE Belt Testing Machine that aroused so 
7 much interest and comment at the last 
New York Power Show will be a feature of 
the Rhoads Exhibit. Come and see this ma- 
chine demonstrate the comparative belt 
capacity of multiple V-Belts and Tannate 
Flat Belting. 


The superior power transmitting capacity of 
Tannate Belting gives extra output on knit- 


ting machines, spinning frames, and looms. 


It also emphasizes the advantage of modern 
group drives as compared with direct motor 
connected machines. 


Rhoads Tannate is the belt that has solved 


so many knotty transmission problems. 


J.E.RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA,35 M.SIXTH ST. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA 
CREVELAND, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Organizing the Silk Industry 


(American Dyestuff Reporter ) 

The silk industry is slowly but surely organizing on a 
new basis which will permit of an early return to nor- 
malcy. The several branches of the industry have at last 
come to a realization of the fact that their problems are 
largely of their own making and that likewise the solu- 
tions of their problems have to be worked out within 
their own special groups. 

The throwsters have shown the way to the other 
groups. Organized as the Thowsters Institute, in a little 
less than a year they have, under the capable direction of 
Dean Hill, executive secretary, accomplished much that 
will be beneficial alike to themselves and to their custom- 
ers. In the past, competition amongst the throwsters has 
been almost fuinous and in the fight for business many 
of them were forced to resort to methods of operation 
and practices which were not good for the industry. 
Under Mr. Hill’s leadership these harmful conditions are 
being curbed and eradicated wherever possible and all 
who read the annuad report of the president of the Insti- 
tute, A. J. Tynan, could not help being impressed by the 
fact that the throwsters are making good progress. 

Early this month the Institute of Dyers and Printers 
was formed with the announced purpose of considering 
and acting upon all problems of the dyeing industry with 
the special object of maintaining and improving high 
standards of quality and service in the business. It is 
too early to look for results from this new organization, 
but it is significant that the leading dyeing and printing 
concerns, which had stood aloof from previous attempts 
to organize the dyers along lines not in keeping with their 
own high standards of business practice, were prominent- 
ly mentioned as sponsoring the new association. The 


A Modern Warehouse 


a 


a¢ 


oe 


Located at the Heart of the South’s Textile 
Industry 


The textile industry is concentrating in the two Caro- 
linas, of which Charlotte is the distributing center. In 
these two States there are 760 mills with a total of 12.- 
000,000 spindles, 200,000 looms and 30,000 knitting ma- 
chines 


Charlotte is the LOGICAL point to steck mill supplies 
and equipment for the prompt servicing of Southern cus- 
tomers, and UNION STORAGE affords you a safe de- 
pository with low insurance rates and complete facilities. 

Negotiable receipts issued 


UNION STORAGE 
& WAREHOUSE CO. 


(BONDED) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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legitimate dyers and printers have too long been victims 
of vicious and uncurbed competition, but in spite of that 
they have carried on in their unceasing efforts to maintain 
quality in the production of American silk mills by their 
creative artistry and high class work. 

In the meantime the Silk Association of America car- 
ries on without any fanfares or bugle blowing, always 
working for the industry and accomplishing much in the 
face of great difficulties. An organization embracing the 
whole industry, it functions for all and steadily strives to 
protect the interests of its membership in all matters of 
major importance. The sending of representatives of the 
Japanese Government and of the Jananese raw silk pro- 
ducing interests to this market to study the need for 
initiating a promotional campaign for real silk in this 
country, was the result of efforts made by the Silk Asso- 
ciation. 

The silk industry is today using rayon and other syn- 
thetic yarns in great quantities and the Silk Association 
has addressed a letter to the producers suggesting the 
formation of a committee to represent both the buyers 
and sellers of rayon yarns in formulating a code of rules 
and regulations to govern transactions in these yarns sim- 
ilar to the rules and regulations covering raw silk trans- 
actions. 

The silk industry cannot solve its problems in any 
other way than through organization work. The biggest 
problem of all, that of controlling the great surplus of 
productive machinery, can only be met by collective 
agreement and effort. 

The Steel Institute represents practically every steel 
mill in this country. Charles M. Schwab, making a 
report for the Steel Institute last year, said that its mem- 
bership was working at about 20 per cent of capacity 
and just about breaking even. He said further that if 
their business increased to 50 per cent of capacity, they 
would be making money. This would not be possible 
without organization work. 


Quiet, Please 


During the same years that the cat on the alley fence 
nas been dwarfed into insignificance as a noise nuisance 
by a score of other afflictions, evidence has been piling up 
that all this noise is costing us a good deal more ‘than 
most of us have supposed. Sudden noises have been 
found to raise brain pressure to an extent greater than 
the most powerful drugs used as shocking agents, and 
even familiar traffic, office, and factory noises are re- 
ported to produce a profound depression on the nervous 
system, reduce mental efficiency, and make for dullness 
and ill-health. Of particular importance to business ex- 
ecutives is the reduction in efficiency which noise occa- 
sions, particularly in the case of salaried “brain-workers’’ 
in offices where conversation, typewriter clatter, factory 
rumbling, and traffic din struggle for supremacy. Exact 
measurements made in cases where thinking is immedi- 
ately translated into action show that in noisy surround- 
ings men work harder, accomplish less, and make many 
more errors. 

In order to provide surroundings conducive to clear 
thinking, acoustical engineers are installing materials to 
absorb noise or to prevent its transmission in a number 
of offices and workshops, The theory of sound absorp- 
tion is now well understood; consequently several types 
of sound-absorbing materials are available. These all, 
however, require some further development to provide a 
material at once effective, cheap, durable, clean and fire- 
proof. Selection of proper materials depends, among 
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other factors, upon the intensity and frequencies of noises 
generally encountered, and the type of room to be noise- 
proofed. 

Acoustic plasters—thick coats of plaster incorporating 
fibrous materials—are almost unique among sound absor- 
bents in being fireproof, and when properly made are 
quite effective. Fibrous materials of the modified insu- 
lating-boar type have extensive applications, while the 
opportunities of developing other sound absorbents from 
wood waste are receiving attention. Felts appear to have 
unusual promise, aesthetic as well as acoustic. Among 
felted materials, certain interesting possibilities of paper 
possible, a condition often impaired by faulty wiring 
tile mills, however, are developing their fabrics for this 
growing market, and an effective though rather expensive 
mineral-wood sound absorbent is manufactured. 

To keep external noises from being transmitted to 
quiet rooms is another problem, as yet relatively little 
understood, and undeveloped. Apartment-house owners, 
for example, have desired safe, easily applied, and effec- 
tive materials of this sort to keep their tenants from 
bothering each other. In some instances the reverberat- 
ing nature of courtways has been greatly reduced by the 
exterior application of sound-absorbing materials. These 
are not yet adequately weather-resistant, however. Heat- 
insulating materials which have been used to prevent 
sound transmission—notably sprayed paper-pulp bound 
with water glass—are not entirely satisfactory. Floated 
floors and suspended ceilings (not in direct contact with 
walls), weather stripping, double and fixed windows, 
muffled ventilating conduits, and muffled window-ventila- 


tors are all under development. 


Noise reduction directly at the source of the noise is 
another goal of acoustical engineers. Achievement of 
greater balance and precision in equipment, reduction of 
noise-producing impacts, and adoption of new devices of 
smoother operation represent one approach to this goal. 
Another is the development of special materials creating 
little noise when used in moving parts, the damping of 
audible vibrations, and the confinement of noises to their 
sources by muffling. Manufacturers of such varied equip- 
ment as typewriters, automobiles, electric motors, subway 
turnstiles, oil-burners, refrigerators, clocks, railway cars, 
welding equipment, road materials, and tires have all de- 
veloped quieter products. They have found silence an 
effective selling point. 

By minimizing the creation of noise, by reducing its 
transmission, and by providing for the absorption of 
much of such noise as remains present in homes and of- 
fices, acoustical engineers are beginning an important de- 
velopment which should, as it continues, do much to 
bring nearer the day of peace and quiet on earth.—In- 
dustrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


McSwain Discloses Cotton Mills’ Status 


Greenville, S. C_—Representative J. J. McSwain, of the 

Fourth South Carolina Congressional District, said here 
Monday that cotton mills “will not find the domestic 
allotment plan to be irksome when it becomes operative.” 

“One fact is generally unknown,” the representative 
said. “Mills will not be required to pay the tax of possi- 
bly 5 cents a pound in advance. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture will permit this to be paid later. 

“As a tax, this will be a lien on the property and will 
come ahead of mortgages or other claims. This will 
make it unnecessary for mills to have a large sum of cash 
to buy cotton. When the price of goods begins to ad- 


vance, the public will begin buying and the mills will 
reap the benefit.”’ 
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This investment in 


COOPER HEWITT 
LIGHT 


helped to save a million 


dollars 


With organization and machinery built up for the 
boom years, The Phoenix Hosiery Company lost 
more than a million dollars in the depression year, 
1931— and faced the probability of a long period 
of losses . . . How to stop it? ... The directors 
decided to spend at once more than a quarter of 
a million dollars on improvements—and in 1932 
saved more than $1,200,000 on manufacturing 
and distributing expense. | 

Most important of the steps taken were con 
solidation of plants and concentration of produc- 
tion areas ... And it is here notable that these 
steps were largely made possible —and the great- 
est all-round efficiency achieved—by the addi- 
tion of over 150 Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor 
lamps to the long existing installation of over 600 
lamps. Lighting, with each change, got special 
attention—and Cooper Hewitts assured both 
quality of light and the right number of foot can- 
dles at every work level. 

Because Cooper Hewitt light, for industrial 
purposes, is better than daylight, it does away with 
all need for window illumination. It gives you 
every square foot of middle-floor areas for use at 
all hours. It enables you to centralize your best 
equipment in one building, if necessary, and 
abandon unprofitable buildings. It makes it pos- 
sible to adopt a six hour day and give employ- 
ment to two or three shifts — with the same equip- 
ment and a correspondingly lower overhead and 
maintenance cost. General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Company, 855 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


552A Copr. 1983, General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
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Exhibits at Knitting Arts Exhibition 


(Continued from Page 10) 


J. E. Rhoades & Sons, Wilmington, Del., will use Spaces 
333 and 334, in charge of Philip G. Rhoades, chief engi- 
neer, and R. H. Laird, assistant sales manager. 

In addition to a display of leather belting, textile straps 
and leather packings, they plan to have two machines, one 
for demonstrating the comparative pulley gripping capaci- 
ties of different kinds of flat belt and the other for show- 
ing the relative losses in flat leather and V-rubber belt 
drives. 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, will occupy Booths 
Nos. 2 to 9 inclusive. They will have on exhibit their 
usual line of hosiery dyeing machines and hosiery inspec- 
tion machines. In addition to this, they will show two 
large new type Smith Drum skein dyeing machines. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Paducah, Ky., in Booths 
351, 352 and 360, will display both the Wright and SOTCO 
model steady dial loopers, with all latest improvements; 
also lopping machine accessories and attachments. 

The booths will be in charge of J. T. Balthasar, assistant 
secretary, R. N. Parkin and Charles Holcomb, of the as- 
sembly and service departments. 

The Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H., will occupy 
Spaces Nos. 247 and 268 and will have in operation a 
complete line of label and box printing machines. They 
will also show for the first time, two models with variable 
speed control for box and label printing, incorporating 
improved methods including the speeding up of size 
changes. They will also exhibit specimens of work pro- 
duced by their trade-marking machines. 

Claude A. Putnam and Car! E. Putnam will be in at- 
tendance. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L., in Booth 155, 
will show Ring Travelers for the spinning and twisting of 
cotton, wool worsted, asbestos, in bronze and steel. In 
various sizes and weights, adapted for different rings and 
for the throwing of silk and rayon. 

New features: The Patented Vertical Ne-Bow Traveler 
for lubricating rings. Especially adapted for the throwing 
of silk and rayon. The construction of this traveler pre- 
vents the end from unthreading when the spindle is inac- 
tive, permitting the tying of single ends and the elimina- 
tion of bunch knots. The Bowen Patented bevel edge trav- 
eler which will be of interest to the novelty yarn manu- 
facturers in that the end is not flattened in passing through 
the traveler. Various weights and styles of travelers will 
be shown in operation on a novel display unit designed for 
this purpose. 

Amos M. Bowen, treasurer of the company, and Geo. H. 
H. Gilligan, sales representative, will attend. 

The Universal Winding Co. will occupy Booths Nos. 114, 
115, 116, 157, 158 and 159, and will show No. 50 machines 
fully equipped for winding silk yarns for knitting pur- 
poses, also a No. 90 machine for bobbin and cop winding 
and a special machine for winding heavy material which 
is just being introduced and is attracting much attention. 
The booth will be in charge of Frank J. Quinn. 


U. 8S. Textile Machine Co., Scranton, Pa., in Spaces 363 
and 364, will display their double deck twister. 

In attendance will be A. W. Thomas, secretary and man- 
ager, and Pacific J. Thomas, engineer. 

The Viscose Co., Philadelphia, will occupy Spaces 240 
and 241, the same as in previous years. 

There wiil be a small exhibition of rayon fabrics. 

Booth will be in charge of W. D. Benson. 

During the week, at various times, various district man- 
agers from the branch offices will be in attendance. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. will occupy Booths 
Nos. 300-302 and 313-315, inclusive. 

The Flatlock Machine for seaming knit, rayon and ath- 
letic underwear and similar garments, also the Feldlock 
and Feldlock Dualfeed Machines for lap seam felling on 
shirts, pajamas, underwear, overalls and work shirts will 
be prominently displayed. The Lockstitch, Overlock and 
Intermittent Ruffling, Chainstitch Label, Cornely and 
Uniart Embroidery Machines will also be exhibited. All 
machines mentioned will be mounted on Willcox & Gibbs 
double sectional and individual power tabling. 

G. M. Lewis, manager of the Troy office, will be in 
charge of the exhibit, assisted by A. E. Selby, manager of 
Philadelphia office, and members of the Philadelphia staff. 

Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa., will occupy Spaces 
Nos. 233, 234, 235, 236, 279, 280, 281 and 282. 

N. E. Richards will be in charge of their exhibit, which 
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will be used as a reception room to welcome patrons and 
guests. Their representatives, R. W. Weaver, G. Staude, 
E. A. Shoemaker and Henry Printz, will also be there. 

The Process Development Co., New London, Conn., will 
occupy Booth 284. Their “Tornado” process of moistening 
silk cones will be in operation. The exhibit will be in 
charge of E. P. Bachmann. 

The Cyclone process of moistening cones for knitting 1s 
of special interest to knitters of full-fashioned silk hosiery. 
Cones are moistened with water or any other desired 
liquid. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. will exhibit in Booth 393, with Fred 
G. Henckel in charge. 

The company will feature their new offerings of soluble 
oil specialties for the throwster, knitters and weavers of 
both silk and rayon. The display will include Wolf Silk 
Oil F for full-fashioned hosiery yarns, Wolf Silk Oil O for 
preparing warps, Wolf Silk Oil S for use with the new 
types of soaking machines for soaking crepe varns where 
a clearance and boil-off are necessary, and Wolf Rayon Oil 
4-415 A for soaking rayon previous to throwing. 

Included in the list of products will be a backwinding 
oil, a needle oil, special penetrating agents and a deodor- 
ant for combatting bacteria and molds. 

During the week G. J. Desmond, sales manager; Arnold 
Pfiister, plant superintendent, and G. W. Searell, experi- 
enced research and practical chemist on the Soluble Oils, 
will be present, in addition to other members of the sales 
staff. 


The Black Thirty-Hour Bill 


(Continued from Page 3) 


superior advantages, including cheaper production costs. 

“(c) The policing of the measure would be most ex- 
pensive, onerous and confusing at a time when our busi- 
ness structure can least bear the introduction of such ele- 
ments. Its general terms would require money regula- 
tions and great administrative authority. It would com- 
pel the shipments of distributive as well as producing in- 
dustries, to be conducted under the continuous period of 
numerous penalties. 


“(d) It makes no distinction between continuous and 
non-continuous operations, and ignores the loss through 
depreciation and obsolescence of unused or partially em- 
ployed machinery. 


“(e) It places selected industries in an inflexible po- 
sition for two years, without ability to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions of consumption and enlarge the 
opportunities of their workers. It represents a rigid pol- 
icy adopted in an abnormal condition. 


“(f) It may compel widespread wage readjustments 
and the reorganization of the most complex operations 
and relationships, demoralizing to existing organizations 
and contracts affecting the whole business structure. 


“(g) It would in its effects permanently modify the 
competitive position of the United States.” 


Predicts 25% Advance in Average Price 
Level Before End of 1933 


The average price level of commodities and general 
merchandise will be fully 25 per cent higher than current 
levels before the end of the year, in the opinion of the 
Textile Organon, published by the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration, in its curent review of trade and business con- 
ditions. “This statement,” it adds, “is based on two 
premises. First and mainly, the new administration in 
Washington is committed to higher prices. Secondly, 
there is an intangible lower limit of deflation and ‘finan- 
cial suffering’ beyond which people will not go without 
protest—and as regards lower prices, we believe that 
point and that time is rapidly approaching.” 

The higher prices, the paper adds, will come about, 
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obviously by natural or by artificial means. “The nat- 
ural method would result from an increased demand for 
goods, improved business activity, declining unemploy- 
ment, etc. So far, this result has not been obtained, 
although it is still too early to judge of the future. After 
all, the banks have only been open about two weeks and 
the unclogging of credit and business must take time. 


“The artificial way of raising prices would be by infla- 
tion. And here the real estate people re-enter the picture 
—banks owning real estate, mortgage and other real es- 
tate companies, savings banks, insurance companies, etc. 
It is believed that a real campaign for inflation, sponsored 
by this group, will be under way in this country within 
two months. And their message of inflation will probably 


fall only too readily on the ears of a sorely-pressed pop- 
ulation. 


“The most frequently mentioned method of inflation 
to be advocated is the lowering of the gold content of the 
dollar. This method, it is claimed, would not only raise 
domestic prices but also it would place the United States 
in a better international price-bargaining position as re- 
gards imports and exports especially. Whether the nat- 
ural or the artificial method finally obtains, we are con- 
vinced the average price level in this country will be 25 
per cent higher by the end of the year.” 


Commenting upon the present government program, 
the Textile Organon says: 


“With the prompt passage of the Economy Bill by 
Congress with a saving of nearly $500,000,000 annually, 
plus the passage of the beer bill, it is expected that an 
approximate balance will be struck in the budget for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. It should be clearly 
appreciated that this balance refers to the ordinary bud- 
get. 


“On the other hand, there is the emergency budget to 
consider, including such bond-backed expenditures as 
farm relief, human relief, mortgage relief, public works 
programs, etc. It would appear at first glance that the 
new policy was simply to take the money away from the 
veterans and give it, and plenty more, to other special 
interests. But this is the new spirit of the times—a bet- 
tedment of the social order by the government planning. 
As this emergency budget may be used by Mr. Roosevelt 
and his non-political advisers to attain this end, we can 
express hearty sympathy with it. 

“Too long have we catered to special interests, via 
politics, which represented very small and localized seg- 
ments of the population. If now we are to distribute 
government benefits broadly to large, special groups such 
as farmers, the unemployed, etc., at least, it can be 
pointed out that this is an advance in our social system. 


“In conclusion, it may be said that Mr. Roosevelt 
apparently has the broad, social good in mind, as evi- 
denced by his enacted and promised legislation. The 
very least we can do is to back him up in the whole pro- 
gram he proposes to effect. For he advances this pro- 
gram as a tentative solution and not as the last word of 
finality. Then if certain aspects of the program do not 
work out well, they can be disposed of later. It is this 
spirit of experimentation which we strongly advise. Per- 
haps at last we are beginning to get the scientific ap- 
proach to government.” 


FOIL 


THE WEIGHT THIEF 


Here is the modern way to insure against weight 
losses of yarns on cones and tubes. By conditioning 
yarns with the Hygrolit Unit, model BDD you can 
regulate the exact degree of humidity desired. A 
uniform and maximum moisture penetration to all 
layers of yarn is assured. This modern conditioning 
device eliminates short weight and excess dryness 
and gives your product an unvarying uniformity. 


HYGROLIT, INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 152 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Textile Engineering, Ltd., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, 
Que., Canada 


J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, Ga. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 630 Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, 


Hygrolit Model BDD 


ABOLISH BACKWINDING 


Hygrolit conditioning units do away with necessity 
of backwinding—treduce spoilage—save time and 
expense. Write to nearest distributor and he will 
tell you how this modern yarn-conditioning equip- 
ment can yield you profits. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Page 

Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. — 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. — 
Ashworth Bros -- 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Bally, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. — 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 13 
Campbell, John & Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc.. — 
Ciba Co., Ine 
Clark Publishing. Co 36 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 28 


Dary Ringe Traveler Co. 


Deering. Milliken & Co.. Ine 28 
Dillard Paper Co PAL 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. -- 
Draper Corporation — 
Dronsfield Bros. -- 
DuPont de Nemours. EF. I. & Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. — 
Durene Association 

Eaton, Paul B. 26 
Mclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. — 
Enka, American l 


Fidelity Machine Co. ~ 
Firth-Smith Co. — 
Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel -- 
Garland Mfe. Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. -- 
General Dyestuff Corp 
General Electric Co. — 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 23 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. — 
Governor Clinton Hotel 29 
Graton & Knight Co -— 


Hart Products Corp. — 
H & B. American Machine Co. - 
Hermas Machine Co -_— 
Houghton, F. & Co. 


Howard Bros. Mf¢e. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney. Machine Co. — 

Hvyerolit, Ine. 25 


Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. — 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. - 
Johnson, Chas. B — 
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Page 
Keever Starch Co. 36 
Knitting Arts Exhibition — 
Lily Mill & Power Co. a 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 20 


McCord. H. M 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The . 
Marston. Jno. P. Co 28 
Mauney Steel Co. — 
Merrow Machine Co. ~— 
— 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. — 
National Oil Products Co. ~~ 
National Ring Traveler Co. 29 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
= 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son. Ine. — 
Philadelphia Belting Co 26 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. 
Rhoads, J. EB. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 
Roy. B. Ss. & Son 
Revie, John & Sons 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schachner Leather & Belting Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 

Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 

Sonoco Products 


southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works 

Steel Meddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 
Stone, Chas. H. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


re 


U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. _ 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. — 
Universal Winding Co. . 15 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 36 
Viscose 17 
ant 
Washburn Printing Co. 35 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works _- 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 35 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
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Montezuma Knitting 
Back on Full Time 


Montezuma, Ga.— The Montezu- 
ma Knitting Mills, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of children’s union suits here, 
have resumed operations after several 
weeks of idleness on full time sched- 
ule, according to statement of H. N. 
Collier, secretary and general mana- 
ger of the mills, who said that orders 
already on hand were sufficient to 
keep the plant on full time operations 
for an indefinite period. 


Awarded Uniform Contract 


Danville, Va.—The Anderson Bros. 
Consolidated Companies was the suc- 
cessful bidder on 4,200 white duck 
uniforms to be used by the Navy ca- 
dets at Annapolis in the work shop. 
The middy blouses and white twill 


trousers will consume 25,000 yards of 


cloth already purchased from a Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., mill. This order is 
expected to increase the factory per- 
sonnel from 62 to 100. 


May Establish 
Forestry Village 


Mortimer, N. C.—A representative 
of the Federal Conservation Depart- 
ment has been heré conferring with 
those in charge of the United Mills 
Company, cotton mill property, in 
the interest of establishing one of the 
forestry employment camps in this 
mill village. This representative said 
that the Government might be willing 
to pay a small rental for the use of 
the property for the next ten months, 
but it is understood here that the 
Hickory, N. C., and Morganton, N. 
C., persons, who own this village, sig- 
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nified that. they would be willing to 
let the forestry department use the 
property rent free provided the 
houses were put into good repair. 


Suggest Protective Sales 
Tax 


The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York have, by 
way of suggestion for protection 
against the effects of the proposed 
Black bill, offered this clause for use 
on invoices and sales notes: “In ad- 
dition to the prices stated herein buy- 
er agrees to pay or reimburse seller 
for any additional cost resulting from 
Federal legislation limiting the days 
or hours of labor.” 


WANTED—One wrapping twine baller. 
Write Alba Twine Mills, Stanley, N. C. 


BELTING, PICKERS 
And Other 
Leather Supplies 
Prompt Deliveries 


PHILADELPHIA 
| BELTING COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
E. J. Payne, Manager 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Bullding 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Wineton-Setem. N. C. 


Easter Excursion Bargain 
Fares 
Via 
Southern Railway System 
Sunday, April 16th 


Round Trip Fare From Charlotte 


Columbia, 8S. C. $1.50 
Charleston, S. C. _ $2.50 


Round Trip Tickets on sale April 
16th, final limit Monday, April 
17th. 


Leave Charlotte 11:10 a. m., April 
16th. Returning leave Charleston 
5:20 p. m., April 17th. 


Through Coaches—Rrefreshment 
Car 


Tickets Good in Coaches Only 


Spend Easter in the City by the 
Sea 


For additional information consult 
Ticket Agents 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Sewage Disposal 
Being Studied 


Not all of the textile manufacturers’ problems are con- 
fined to matters within his factory or even to the sale of 
his product. One serious problem arises from the disposal 
and recovery of mill sewage, asserted Stuart W. Cramer, 
director of the Textile Foundation, in releasing a state- 
ment by M. S. Campbell, Foundation Research Fellow. 

“Domestic sewage disposal has been handled satisfac- 
torily by sewage treatment plants, but with industrial 
wastes the high concentration of organic matter and chem- 
icals makes it impossible to apply the same methods of 
treatment,” explained Mr. Campbell, who is working on 
the problem of textile waste disposal at the University of 
North Carolina under Dr. H. G. Baity. 

“Because of the large quantities of waste liquors re- 
sulting from the bleaching, dyeing and finishing proc- 
esses,’ Mr. Campbell continued, “the textile industry is 
faced with the necessity of treating its wastes before dis- 
chadging them into streams or sewage treatment plants. 
In some localities the problem is quite serious. North 
Carolina, for instance, has spent much money trying to 
discover a solution, but no generally successful method 
has been found. 


“Stream discoloration is the most apparent objection 
to textile wastes, but the effect on the biological life of 
the stream is the most harmful result. Waste liquors are 
sterile when discharged from the mills, but are converted 
by micro-organisms in the streams. Organic. matter in 
the wastes serves as food for these organisms, and is 
finally consumed by them and thus reduced to a stable 
form. This is the natural self-purification process of 
streams. 


‘These waste-consuming micro-organisms require oxy- 
gen for their life processes just as human beings do. If 
the quantity of waste is large, the dissolved oxygen of 
the water is depleted before stabilization of the waste 
occurs. The result is a septic condition in the stream, 
foul odors, unsightly appearance, and water generally 
unfit for domestic or even industrial use. 

“Discharging the wastes into sewers and depending 
upon the sewage treatment plants to care for them is 
usually unsatisfactory and often disastrous. The major- 
ity of sewage disposal plants employ the same micro- 
organisms that the stream depends upon in caring for its 
pollution. Accordingly, the same limitations apply and 
the disposal plant often does not adequately clarify or 
purify the wastes. 

“Our research at the University of North Carolina is 
directed at the determination of textile manufacturing 
waste disposal methods which will accomplish their pur- 
pose efficiently and economically, removing color, organic 
matter and objectionable chemicals,” said Mr. Campbell, 
in summarizing the objective of his investigation for the 
Textile Foundation. 

“We must determine whether one method of treatment 
can be developed to care for all combinations of wastes, 
whether it is possible to obtain from the process by- 
products such as fertilizers, gas or even recovered dyes or 
chemicals that will help defray the costs of disposal, and 
whether textile waste disposal can be combined satisfac- 
torily with domestic sewage treatment so that municipali- 
‘ ties can reasonably be expected to share the expense, as 
many are willing to do.” 
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Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoM BSTIO ExPortT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS St., New 


FINI ! 
SIZING 


orr 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—A buying movement that developed late 
in the week moved out much larger quantities of cotton 
goods. Buyers paid sharp advances for goods for prompt 
shipment because of the increased costs that cotton man- 
ufacturers predict if the 30-hour bill is passed. Bids for 
goods beyond April, even where premiums were offered, 
were not successful. Print cloth prices were up a half 
cent at the week-end. 

The passage by the Senate of the Black bill came as a 
surprise to the trade and brought much greater interest 
from buyers. Most mills refused to quote except for 
April delivery and an important number of them with- 
drew all lists. 

Perhaps the most active number in print cloths was the 
39-inch 4.75 yard 68x72 construction, which sold in large 
quantities before noon at 37@c, and which shortly after 
noon was marked u pto 4c and moved in good quantities 
at that figure. This represented an advance from the 
opening for the week of 7-16c. 

Carded broadcloths were stronger and sales were made 
at higher levels, but the volume was not commensurate 
with that in print cloths. General quotations at the close 
stood at 434c for 100x600, 434c for 90x60s, 334c for 80x 
60s and 35¢c for 80x56s. Sales of each construction were 
made at these prices. 

The passage of the Black bill began to throw a differ- 
ent light on the rayon cloth situation, and as pointed out 
in these columns shortly after the yarn price revision, 
some merchants felt that reductions in costs entailed in 
lower yarn prices may be offset entirely by the higher 
operating costs due to the employment of more workers 
to produce a given amount of goods. 


Fine yarn cotton goods continued strong on the active 
numbers. Further sales of quick shipments of the 40- 
inch 9-yard 76x72 combed lawns were mentioned at 534c, 
contracts offered down to 5%«c. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 24 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 33% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4 
Gray goods, 39-ih., 80x80s 4 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Tickings, 8-ounce 10 
Denims 9 
Dress ginghams 9 
Staple ginghams 6 
Standard prints 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


A A A A A.A. A 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa~—Yarn markets were confused and Last Longer, Make Stronger 

irregular during the week. Spinners continued to show a vern, Run Clear, Preserves the 
attitude Salen the week were email SPINNING RING. The greatest 
hirmer attituc € on prices. sales lor the wee ere small, improvement entering the eplnnine 
the volume being as low as in any week this year. Dyiffi- room since the advent of the HIGH 
culties which may arise .if the 30-hour law is passed, and SPEED SPINDLE. 
the outlook for the increase in manufacturing costs under Manufactured only by the 

| aw, caused a good many spinners to withdraw prices. : 

‘ the la , caused a good many s} ‘ines National Ring Traveler Co. 
Inquiry for nearby goods was better at the week-end, 
although the general disposition to cover nearby require- Providence, R. 1. 
ments in. yarns was not as marked as in the cotton goods 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
division. 


Production of carded yarns continues to be limited. 
Carded knitting yarn sales, especially, have been running 
materially ahead of shipments and production, but it is 
difficult to report accurately at which price levels the 
bulk of this business is being placed, because there are 
practically two separate price ranges, one of which most 
spinners are quoting while the other prevails for sales out 
of stocks in the markets and at distributing points con- 
trolled by market interests. 


Recently buyers whose contracts for yarn were placed att * Convenien 
during the past have requested anticipation of deliveries. and ShOP 
Thus, some who had May and June shipments due have 
sought to complete deliveries at once. At times their 
efforts have been acceded to, but otherwise spinners have 
been physically unable to turn out everything wanted 
with sufficient dispatch. The occasion for this sort of 
clamor is that buyers believe they are safer if they have 
physical possession of their poundage, should the farm Enjoy the luxury of a NEW hotel— 
relief law suddenly become operative. : ALL the conveniences provided by the 
last word in equipment—yet pay rates 
in keeping with the times! Hotel 
Governor Clinton offers maximum com- 
fort, quick, courteous service and the 
finest accommodations at rates that 


start as low as $3 a day. For two the 
rates are but One Dollar More! 


There was little interest in combed yarns and prices on 
single combed peeler were reported as being weaker. Sale 
of mercerized yarn has continued at a low rate. 

Yarn men think that until the farm relief legislation is 
disposed of, the market will continue to feel its effect. 
The Black 30-hour measure may bring in more business 
from buyers who want to cover nearby needs before man- 
ulacturing costs are increased as they apparently will be, 
under the shorter week. 


Southern Single Warps 20s 
10 12%-13 - 
13%- 608 1200 ROOMS AND BATHS C. W. RAMSEY. JR.. MGR. 
Duck Yrns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply | 7th Ave. at 31st St., New York City 
26s 16 -16% 8s . 13. OPP. PENNSYLVANIA STATION & BUSES STOP AT DOOR 
4. 
Southern Two-Ply Chain | 
Warps 20s 15-15% 
8 - 4 
13% -14 ~ Sa, Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
16s 14%-15 Colored strips, &s, : 9 
208 15-16 and 4-ply 14%- Dispose Of? 
248 16%-17 White carpets, 8s, 3 
30s 18 -19 and 4-ply 12%- 
36s 25 -25% Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
40s ex. . 26 -26% 8s, 1-ply 11%-12 
Southern Single Skeins Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 11%-12 
8s 12%-13 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply_..12 -12% bles 
12s, 2-ply 12%-13 
2s - 16s, 2-ply 13%-14 
14s 13%-__ 20s. 2-ply 14-14% Through A 
16s . 16%- 
20s "36s, 2-ply 18 -18% efe 
26s 16%-_. Southern Frame Cones 
30s 8s 12%-13 ASSI1 1e 
36s 10s - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 12s 13%- 
12s 13%-14 14s In The 
- 18s 15 . 
12s 13%-14 20s 3 So rn Textile Bulletin 
“14% 22s __. 15 -15% uthe 
4%- 245 16%- ; 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING O©0O., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn 

AKTIVIN CORP... The, 50 Union Square, New 


York City. Sou 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St., 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 
535 Fitth Ave.. New York Cily 5ou 
Warehouse. 301 E. 7th St.. Charlotte 


Rep.:American Aniline 
Charlotte, N. 

CORP.. 
Office and 
N. C., Paul 


Haddeck. Sou. Mer. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New 
ror City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 


HOFFMAN CO., INC., Providence, 


u. Office: Independence Bide.. Charlotte, 
Buck Mer. Sou. Reps.: Harold T. 
Ruck Winecoff Hotel. Atlanta, Ga.; Prank ww 
Johnson. P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N C.; R. > 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave.., Dallas, Tex.: R. 


Buck. Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5 Cc. 
Sou 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, C. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atianta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

RARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Til. 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. C.; 
Spencer, Mgr 

RARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


Sou. Of- 
J. i. 


Chas. A. Barkley, president. 
HORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte. N. C.: W. B. Uhiler, 606 Palmetto 
Spartanburg, 5. C.: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., 
Macon. Ga. 
OWN CO... DAVID, Lawrence, ass. 
Reps Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdig., Greenville, 
C.: Belten GC. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
eats Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas. Tex 


WORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
Office: Johnston Bidg., ‘Charlotte, 


York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby ox 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A, Stough, P. O. Box ie 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max ny Hillsboro, N 
Inc., 
1ARLOTTE LABORATORIES, 
N. CO. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 
A Greenwich and Morton 
City, Sou. Offices: 619 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5 C win! 
LINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., - 
B., Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. 
PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 attery 
a Mow York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 
ROMPTON & KNOWLES LOO or- 
ane Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; S. B. 
ARY RING TRAVELER CO., aunton, ass. 
mt... Rep.: John E. Humphries, ©. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Gea 
ARD PAPER O©O., Greensboro, 
B Box 1281, Charlotte, 
B Embree, Lynchburg Va ¢ G 
Lynchburg, Va.;: Gouedy, Greensboro 


ION, Ho ale, Mass., Sou. 
DRAPER CORPORAT ~~ Offices and 


CAMPBELL co., 


E. WN. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. 
242 Forsyth St.. S. W.. Atlanta, 
Ww. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg. C., Clare A 
co., EB. 1., Wilming 

1 PONT DE NEMOURS & - 
oe Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
w. Pirst St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, 


D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandrige 
Greensboro, N. C.; B 


Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
B. Constable, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., 


rovident Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
Howard. 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N C.; W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga J. A. 
Pranklin. Augusta, Ga.; R. M. dovinaten. 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
aan Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham a is. Pelham. 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
hi St.. Boston 

TH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire 
fs Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. OC. OC. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORF., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 8 
Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C.. B. A. Stigen, Maer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N.Y 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atianta. Ga..E 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.. Charlotte, N. C.. E. P. Coles. 
Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 

W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahbomea 
F. BL Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mgrs 
Sou Saies Offices: Birmingham. Als.. R. T 
Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. in- 
ney, Mgr.: Ft. Worth, Texz.. A. Keen, Megr.: 
Enoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Loutsville. Ky.. 

B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis. Tenn.. G. O. Me. 
Pariane, Mgr.: Nashville, Tenn.. 


W Hicklin, San Antonio, Tex.. 
, Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. Oa.. 
Mgr.; Dallas, Tex... W. F. Kaston. 
Houston, Tex... F Bunker. Mgr 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. . 187 Spring 
Knapp, Commercia) 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205 - 
N. 


207 7th St.. Charlotte. . B. Eckels, i4i 
N. Myrtle Ave . dacksonville. Pia: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. String- 


er, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: & 


M. Champion 1709-11 Spring St., Shreveport. La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S&S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and 


Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach. 
W. Broad S8t.. Richmond. Va. 


HART PRODUCTS er 1440 Broadway. New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: has. Cc. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, C.: Lehrer, Box 265. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.;: Ww. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 30 
N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., ‘Hawthorne N. J. Bou 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... H. J. Waldron 
514 First National Bank Bidg., Charlotte, x. 


E. W. Sanders, 209 E 


1226-31 


Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain. 722 Place. Bir- 
mingham, Aia.; Porter H. Brown. P. O. Ox 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. Third St 
St. Lauis, Mo., for New Orleans. La.; J. M. Keith, 
P. O. Box 663, Greensboro, N. R. 
525 Rhodes Haverty Bidg., Atlanta oO 
Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bide. "Charlotte 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth W.. At- 


lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou Reps.: E. 
M Terryberry, 206 Embassy Apts..1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr.. 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechier, 519 Johnston 
Charlotte. N. Belton C . Plowden. Griffin. 

a. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KREEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.. 


Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington. N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler P. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Luke J. Castle. 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, 'N C.; M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Ala. 

LOO 4 WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 
42nd &t.. New York City, Sou. O* ‘ce: Montgomery 
Bidg.., Spartanburg, 5. C.. R. BE. Barnweii, V. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN 247 Atlantic Ave.. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Prank G. North, Inc., P. O. 
Box 844, Atlanta, Ga 


MAMHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. OCo.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 

Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb om. 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent) 
Kentucky- Ashiand, Ben Willlamson & Co.: Har 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.: Payetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros. ; 
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High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker, 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron 
Winston-Salem, Rester Machinery Co. Seuth Caro: 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Enoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
Carter, 62 North Main &St.. Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St. 
Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook 


Jr.. 1031 North 30th St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. O 
Nabers,. 2519 27th Piace South. Birmingham. Aa 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St... Phile 
Gelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling 
ton, N. ©C.; Won. L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg 
Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO... INC. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Julian T. 
Chase, Mer. Sou. Rep: Dyer S&S. Moss A. R. 
Akérstrom, W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office; James I. White, American Savgs. Bk. Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. BE. Shuford. Jefferson Std. 
Life Bidg Greensboro. N. C E. L. Pemberton. 


42 Dick St.. FPayetteville. N C. 

NATIONAL OTL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. 2 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hote] Charlotte 
Chariotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St.. N. E.. 
Atianta. Ga.;: Warehouse. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex 


change S8t.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Ofice and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Warehouse 131 W. First St... Chariotte. N. C.. 
Sou D. Taylor. Gaffney, 5. ©. Sou. Reps.: 


Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. 
Gaffney. “3 Cc H. L. Lanier, Shawmut. Ala 
NEW YORK a NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT Co.. 
292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. Thome- 
son. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou Warehouses: Charlotte. 
N. C.. Spartanburg, 8S. C.. New Orleans La.. At- 

SON, INC. 
Fred H White. 
Charlotte. N 


PHILADELPHIA BELTING <O.. 


PREC ISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 
N. Cc 


Holyuke 


F.. Mass 
Independence 


Bidg 
High Point, N 


Charlotte, 


ROBINSON & SON CO., WM. C.. Dock and Car- 
aline Sts Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. Clherlotte 
N. C.. B. D. Heath, Mgr. Reps Ben F. Houstcr 

Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: 


Charlotte, N. C.: Fred W 
C. M. Greene. 1101 W. Market St.. 


Greensboro, N 
C.; H. J. Gregory. Charlotte. N 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte. N 
C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga... John L Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg. S. C.. H. P. Worth, Mer. 
SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W. At- 


lanta. Oa 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. 

SIRRINE & CO., J. Greenville. S&S. C 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP... 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps Chas H Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight OCo., 451 Howard Ave. New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co.. Tampa. Miam! 
and Jacksonville. Pia 

SUNOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave... 
Atlanta, Ga... H. C. Jones, Mer.: Sou. 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424. Charlotte, N. OC. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. ©CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
&. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mgr.. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain. 
Greenville Office 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Mad 
New York City. Sou Office. Johnston Bidg.., 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte. N. C.. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. H Mayer, Maer. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. 
ti. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 


Conn 
Reps: Hor- 


ison Ave., 
Char- 


Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. First National 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 
Seu. Offices. Charlotte. N. C.. Atlanta. Ga. 

U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: William Ww. Vaughan. 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. ; Oliver B. Land, 
P. © Box 158 Athens. Ga 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. CO. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 

RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
i Sou Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 


Providence, R. 1. 


Bidg., Gastonia, N. B. Carter, Megr..; 
520 Angier Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes. 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 
VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 
H. Wick Rose. Mer 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville. Mass 
sou. Offices: Whitin Bid Charlotte. N. C., 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Maers.: 1317 Healey 


Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps. 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. 
Atianta Office. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinse- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C 
WHITNEY MFG. ©O., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. O. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO... Passaic, N. J Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer Ave., Greens- 
Costello, 2308 E. 4th St., Chatta- 


Cotton Research 
Now Centered On 
Higher Quality 


How research into the properties 
of cotton fibers is progressing from 
the merely “superficial” to thorough- 
going “fundamentals” was told by 
R. W. Webb, senior cotton technolo- 
gist of the Bureau of Agriculture, in 
a paper read at the spring meeting of 
Committee D-13, American Society 
for Testing Materials, in New York. 

“In a number of practical applica- 
tions, we have been able to see for 
raw cotton how fiber fineness, fiber 
bundle-strength, thickness of fiber 
wall, fiber length, and uniformity of 
fiber length have influenced yarn 
quality. The results obtained are in- 
teresting and even surprising in a 
number of instances. Specifically, the 
contribution of fiber bundle-strength 
is outstanding. Likewise, fineness of 
fiber a quality long recagnized in 
wool, is apparently also very import- 
ant in cotton. 


“To understand cotton fiber qual- 
ity in terms of its fundamental phy- 
sical and physiological factors pre- 
sents a complex problem and that, 
even of the properties which are now 
known to contribute to what we think 
of as ‘quality,’ practically none are 
thoroughly and adequately under- 
stood. Doubtless there are many 
other elements of cotton fiber quality 
which are not even recognized today. 


“As the data accumulate, it is to 
be expected that the causes under- 
lying the spinning behavior of cotton 
fibers and the qualities of their man- 
ufactured products gradually will be 
isolated and correlated. Improve- 
ments in precision and technique, 
moreover, made possible by the ap- 
plication of new and improved meth- 
ods in the study of fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics and by better controlled con- 
ditions during spinning, weaving and 
finishing, promise to increase our 
powers and to advance our confidence 
in the conclusions reached. 


“Our cotton agriculture needs to 
bring or regulate its production in 
line with the demand for its products 
in point of quality no less than of 
quantity. To do this, however, we 
need to know better than we now 
know what quality really is. Utiliza- 
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tion is the most logical point from 
which to start. 


“In the past, cotton breeders have 
been concerned generally with more 
or less botanical objectives: Yield, 
ratio of lint and seed weights, varie- 
tal adaptation and stability, staple 
length, earliness of maturity, and re- 
sistance to storms, drought, disease 
and insects. Breeders have been by 
force of these circumstances unable 
to select for fiber quality from the 
standpoint of utilization with the 
Same assurance as for the plant char- 
acteristics that are more easily dis- 
cernible. 

“To understand quality we have 
to study, as I have indicated, not 
only the properties of the fibers them- 
selves but also the influence of these 
properties upon spinning efficiency 
and upon the quality or properties of 
the manufactured products. There 
is need, therefore, of help and sup- 
port from the textile industry in de- 
veloping the knowledge which in ag- 
riculture we need if we are to set 
wisely the goal of quality toward 
which to point the production of cot- 
ton. 


‘But merely developing the knowl- 
edge and making it available is not 
likely in itself to affect production 
greatly. By this I mean that no 
matter how much information the 
breeders has or how successful he 
may be in building into his cottons 
those properties which the manutfac- 
turer most wants, his labor will be 
in vain unless the markets and par- 
ticularly the manufacturers, are 
themselves prepared to discriminate 
properly between cotton which have 
the properties which they desire and 
those which do not, and by this dis- 
crimination to provide the material 
incentive needed to sustain produc- 
tion of the desired cottons.” 


Tests Made on Fabric 


When one sock or stocking of a 
pair wears out considerably ahead of 
its mate, the wearer sometimes sus- 
pects the manufacturer of contriving 
to increase the consumption of his 
products. Fabric strength, however, 
is like that of the chain, and a weak 
link may develop anywhere from the 
textile fiber itself to the manufactur- 
ing processes, according to Lawrence 
B. Haley, Textile Foundation Junior 
Research Fellow. 


A group of studies on textile 
strength and wearing qualities is be- 
ing made at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala., by Mr. Haley, 
who is working under the direction of 
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Dr. H. B. Gordon. While this re- 
search is highly technical, its “dollars 
and cents” value is readily apparent 
to the general public. 

The popular subject of fabric wear 
is one angle of Mr. Haley’s investiga- 
tion, which he explains in a report to 
Frank D. Cheney, director of the 
Textile Foundation, is planned “to 
improve the wearing properties of 
sheets, woolen goods, silk and rayon 
linings, upholstery and carpeting, and 
other commonly-used textiles.”’ 

Complementary to that project is 
an investigation of the relation be- 
tween the strength of fibers and the 
strength of fabrics under varying 
conditions of wear. 

“Fiber strength alone does not in- 
sure a strong fabric,’ Mr. Haley 
points out in his statement. “A hun- 
dred things may happen in convert- 
ing the fibers to an article of utility, 
any one of which may bring disorder 
to normal expectancy. Good, strong 
fibers promise a quality fabric, but 
do not assure it. We are endeavoring 
to determine why the fiber of a re- 
spectable family may be perverted in 
strength of character while being de- 
veloped into a useful member of the 
fabric of society.” 


Easter Holiday Bargain 


Fares 
VIA 
Southern Railway System 
Baltimore $ 9.05 
Philadelphia $12.50 
New York $15.75 
Atlantic City $14.60 
Washington $ 7.60 


Round Trip Tickets on sale April 
14th and 15th, final limit April 


22nd. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Fares 


Same round trip fares apply south- 
bound, same dates of sale and limit. 


Easter Bargain Fares on sale to all 
points in Southeastern States April 
10, 11, 12 and 13, final limit 15 
days, one fare plus $1.00 for the 
round trip. 


Make reservations and urchase 
tickets in advance. Consult Ticket 
Agents. 


T. J. Witherspoon, Ticket Agent 
Phone 3-3980 


R. H. Graham, Div. Pass. Agent 
Phone 2-3351 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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VISETING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


T. H. Henderson 


SUPERINTENDENT CLINCHFIELD CoTTON MILLS, 
Marion, N. C, 

I had teased and begged Mr. Henderson for his picture 
and this is what he sent me the first day of April. | 
thought (and still do) that he played a joke on me. 
Everybody who knows Mr. 
Henderson will agree that he 
better looking than 
this, even if he has been on 
the job as superintendent 
around 22 years or ‘mofe. 

Our entire office force 
shook their heads, doubt- 
fully, but when Mr. David 
Clark looked at the photo, 
he said: 


is lots 


“Yes, that’s Tom, al- 
right.” 

What he says around here 
“ooes:”’ so we submit this 
picture with apologies to 


Mrs. Henderson, who will agree with us that it does not 
do justice to the subject. 


GASTONIA. N.C. 


TEXTILE BASEBALL LEAGUE IS ORGANIZED IN COUNTY. 


Sponsors and managers of 1933 baseball teams gather- 
ed at Memorial Hall recently and perfected the organiza- 
tion of the Gaston County Textile Baseball League. Rep- 
resentatives present included T. R. Clarke, manager of 
the Parkdale team; E. L. Van Pelt, of the Smyre; J. E. 
Parker, of Cherryville; S. N. (Molly) Cox, of Cramer- 
ton, and Eddie Collins, of Bessemer City. Among many 
others présent were Messrs. Marshall Dilling, of Smyre; 
M. R. Adams, of Parkdale, Ashley, Leeper and Ford, of 
Cramerton, and “Rube” Wilson, of Bessemer City. 

After accepting a number of amendments to 1932 rules 
and bylaws, making those for 1933 more specific and 
binding, organization was effected with the election of 
Floyd C. Todd, president, and G. R. Gillespie, secretary- 
treasurer. This year the affairs of the league will be 
entirely in the hands of a board of control composed of 
the president and secretary and three disinterested base- 
ball authorities residing in Gastonia. Scheduled games 
of the season will start Saturday, April 15, and the season 
will be concluded August 26. 

Organization as finally perfected included four teams, 


Smyre, Parkdale, Cramerton and Cherryville. Bessemer 
City will have an independent semi-pro team. This pre- 
liminary organization of four teams leaves openings for 
either two or four more teams. Dallas and Loray were 
not represented at the meeting but desire to enlist has 
been expressed in both places. The Neisler Mills at 
Kings Mountain were not represented but are prospective 
entries. 


MARION, N.C. 


A Nice MountTaAIn ToOWN—SEVERAL LARGE COTTON 
AND Hostery PLANTS 


Marion is really a lovely town—where people are won- 
derfully hospitable, progressive and friendly. 

A week’s work in the mills consists of 55 hours, and 
is made in five days, leaving Saturday free. This rule 
was made at the insistence of the operatives and every- 
body likes it. 

Lake Tahoma, five or six miles from Marion, one of 
the loveliest places in the mountains, has been developed 
into a nice summer resort, where fishing, boating, danc- 
ing, etc., can be enjoyed. 

At present the mountains are beautiful with red bud 
(Judas tree) sarvis, plum, etc. Later, laurel and rhod- 
odendron will gladden the eye with a glorious mantle of 
white, pink and purple. Evergreens, spruce and white 
pine, hemlock and cedar are numerous and grow rapidly. 

At any time of the year, the mountains are lovely, but 
especially so from now till July; then, when Jack Frost 
comes with his kit of autumn colors and splashes gorgeous 
hues right and left with lavish hand, one feels sure that 
Autumn rivals spring and summer. 

Marion has five hosiery mills: Blue Ridge Hosiery 
Mill, makes fancy golf hose. Elizabeth James Mills, 
make men’s silk and fancy half hose; Lake City Hosiery 
Mill, manufactures boys’ sport hose and men’s half hose; 
McPar Hosiery Mill, makes men’s fancy half hose; Ma- 
rion Knitting Mills, Inc., are the largest of the hosiery 
mills. It has 200 knitting machines on men’s fancy cot- 
ton and mercerized hose. 

Cross Cotton MILLS 

This is an ideal mill—clean as can be, and the only 
mill we've ever seen that has a beauty-parlor for the girls, 
right in the mill. There are baths, electric driers for dry- 
ing hair, electric curling irons and other conveniences 
dear to the hearts of girls who pride themselves on being 
well groomed. 

This is a yarn mill, making double-carded knitting 
yarns, 18 to 40 single. 
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Mr. Eugene Cross is president and treasurer and his 
son, S. R. Cross, is secretary. There is another son, also, 
in the office, both very pleasant young men. 

W. Fred Williams is the efficient superintendent, whom 
to know is to like. L. K. Payne is overseer day, D. 5. 
Ayers, overseer night carding; Lee Oliver is overseer day 
and G. N. Williams is overseer night spinning; Joe Ellis, 
master mechanic. 

GILKEY HoMesPpUN WEAVERS 

This little “mill” is exactly what the name implies. 
There are several hand looms, and the product is home- 
spun and rugs. J. C. Gilkey is president and treasurer; 
R. W. Proctor, secretary, and B. H. Eller, superintend- 
ent. 

Marion Mpc. Co. 

This is a nice, large mill in East Marion. ‘There are 
around 35,840 spindles and 910 looms on wide print 
cloth. Rignal W. Baldwin, of Baltimore, is president and 
treasurer; S. L. Copeland, secretary, and A. F. Hunt, su- 
perintendent. 

This mill is now being electrified throughout. An addi- 
tion has been built to the engine room for a 1500 K. W. 
turbine, which is being installed under the supervision of 
W. S. Jones, the able and efficient master mechanic. 

F. W. Bradley, overseer weaving; W. J. Toney, over- 
seer cloth room, and Kermit Fender, second hand in cloth 
room, are among the ground floor live wires at this place, 
upstairs, J. M. Snoddy, overseer carding, M. L. Dixon, 
second hand in carding, and W. J. Rogers, overseer spin- 
ning, are making things hum. 

Others who are among those who propose to keep in 
the front ranks of progress are J. A. Suthbertson and C. 
QO. Jenkins, card grinders; H. D. Broome, overseer night 
weaving; H. C. Duncan, second hand in night weaving, 
and O. W. Green, a young man in the shop, whom we 
hope will some day be a master mechanic, and as capable 
as the man he works for—W. 5. Jones. 

COMMUNITY INTEREST 

The mill has had all garden plots plowed and made 
ready for planting, and everybody is planning to grow 
something to place on exhibit in the community fair, 
which is an enjoyable feature every fall. 

Under direction of Mr. and Mrs. Gourley, who are in 
charge of the Community Building, many interesting and 
educational programs are carried out through the year. 

The Community (or Y. M. C. A.) Building has one 
of the nicest swimming pools we've seen—also shower 
baths, a library, auditorium, game rooms, etc.—in fact, 
all that heart can wish in the way of good, clean, health- 
ful recreation. 

CLINCHFIELD Co. 

There are two large mills, which, combined, have over 
65,500 spindles and 1,600 looms, on print cloths. 

The officials are a fine, congenial bunch, all pulling to- 
gether for good; W. L. Morris, president and treasurer: 
T. V. Ellis, secretary, and genial T. H. Henderson make 
a trio that is hard to beat. Quietly, unostentatiously, 
and without the blare of trumpets or other publicity— 
they are ever on the alert to render help when and where 
it is really needed. Many an underweight child has been 
built up to normal from drinking good rich milk at school, 
never dreaming who makes such things possible. 

The people at Clinchfield Mills are among the best. 
The night line is an agreeable surprise; they delight in 
going the day line “one better,” and sure walked all over 
them in subscribing to the Textile Bulletin. 

THe Day LINE 

Jas. B. McLaughlin, overseer cloth room, is one of our 

stand-bys. Boyce Sprinkle, overseer carding, R. O. Wy- 
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lie, overseer weaving, H. Y. Alking, second hand in weav- 
ing Mill No. 2, A. H. Finley, a young second hand in 
cloth room, No. 2, Gus Hollifield, tying-in man, Mr. 
Miller, overseer spinning, and V. E. Price, second; hand 
in spinning, Mill No. 2, are live wires. 

C. W. Wilson is the busy master mechanic. The two 
mills are some little distance apart, but one carder, one 
spinner, one weaver, one overseer cloth room and one 
master mechanic—each with able assistants—look after 
both mills and do it capably. 


TuHost We Met on THE NicuT LINE 

T. B. Parris, overseer night spinning Mill No. 1, a 
handsome young widower, was delegated by Superin- 
tendent Henderson to escort and assist us at night, and 
it is due to his magnetic influence that we wrote up so 
many subscriptions. 

M. H. Hensley, Mrs. Y. H. Sigmund, Lena Roberson, 
A. E. Jarrett, section man, and Mr. Parris put their 
names on the dotted line, so did W. F. Sigmund, night 
carder in No. 1, and J. D. Cudd, a young speeder man. 

C. B. Shippey, night overseer weaving, is a regular fun 
incubator. Among the splendid loom fixers at No. 1 aré 
M. H. Wood, head man, S. B. Finley, W .R. Loudermilk, 
W. P. Mode, H. H. Thornhill, Frank Wilson, G. J. Mc- 
Bee and C. G. Clark. 

Over at No. 2, E. O. Brooks, shop man, T. W. Riddle, 
night overseer weaving; R. N. Kirkpatrick, loom fixer: 
Mack Wilson, loom fixer; R. E. Loudermilk, overseer 
night spinning; H. E.-Medford, J. A. Cannon and Ollie 
Stone, section men, are among the “go-getters.”’ 


“ARCADIA. S. C. 


ARCADIA MILLS 


There are two of these mills, with 49,184 spindles and 
1,362 looms, on pajama checks, broadcloth and madras. 
H. Arthur Ligon is president and treasurer: W. P. Ligon, 
vice-president; N. B. West, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; W. 5S. Moore general superintendent: W. W. Veal, 
assistant superintendent and overseer weaving both mills. 
C. W. Parrot is overseer carding and spinning both mills. 

In No. 1, Alec McGarity is day second hand and A. C. 
McClellan, night second hand in carding; W. J. Thomp- 
son is day second hand and C. F. Sorrells, night second 
hand in spinning; V. A. Bennett, day second hand, and 
W. P. Turner, night second hand in weaving; B. B. 
Scruggs, second hand in cloth room. 

In No. 2, George Moore is day second hand and C. T. 
Bishop, night second hand in carding; J. J. Davis, day 
second hand, and F. B. Parham, night second hand in 
spinning; W. B. Ford, day second hand, and S. L. Bur- 
dett, night second hand in weaving; E. M. Chumley, 
cloth room and designing: R. E. West, master mechanic. 
both mills. 

Arcadia has two churches, Baptist and Methodist, and 
the mill overseers are leaders in Sunday school and church 
work, 

The ball team, with W. M. Boyce, manager, belongs to 
the County Textile League and will begin playing April 
15th. 

No one thinks it possible—-Mr. Veal looks so young— 
but he has a daughter teaching school in a Louisiana 
college, who won her A. B. at Winthrop, and her Master 
Degree at Peabody. 

Arcadia Mills are astonishingly clean—the most abso- 
lutely clean entries and stairways. The girls are neat 


in pretty blue uniforms trimmed in white, and everybody 
looks pleasant and prosperous. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 
8500 Spindles 
260 Looms 
360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant ouses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 


For further information communi- 
cate G. W.,. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 
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Pere 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
»0—Whitin Cards, 1923 
1b0—Draper Looms, EB Model, 49” reed 
motor drive 


Spinning Frames, equipped 
with Roth Long Draft. 
400—M. Draper Quills, 7%” and &” 
20— Whitin Speeders, 1920. 
Price $1.75 per Sp. Sou. point. 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


2-0 years’ experience with one mill. 
Good health: willing, hard worker. 
(ood references. C. E. J.. care Textile 
Bulletin. 

FOR SALE 


CLOSING OUT remainder of machin- 
ery and equipment Sutherland Mfg 
(‘o., consisting of Saco-Lowell and H 
& B iO” Cards, Spinning Frames, 
Slubbers, Intermediates, Hopper Feed- 
ers, Warpers, Dryer, Pickers, Vertical 
Openers, Motors, and lot of miscel- 
laneous equipment and supplies Ri- 
diculously low prices Come and see 


or write P. O. Box 693, Augusta. Ga. 


Want Better Seed Cotton 


Cotton mills of the Southeastern 
States are being sent the following by 
Donald Comer, vice-president of the 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 


April 13, 1933 


Southeastern Council and head of the 
Avondale Mills: 


“The Southeastern Council, at its 
last annual meeting held in Birming- 
ham, Ala., adopted as one of its pro- 
grams the urging of the cotton mills 
of the Southeastern States to lead in 
the campaign for better cotton seed. 


“This could be accomplished by 
any one of several plans—a meeting 
of the local bankers and merchants 
could be sponsored by a luncheon 
club or by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or, lacking the presence of 
these organizations, then by a meet- 
ing called of any group interested in 
stressing the value and the need of 
the above programs. South Carolina 
has been outstanding in its effort to 
improve the staple of its local cotton. 
There are communities in all the 
other States that have, either through 
initiative of a local banker, or under 
the guidance of a farm demonstration 
agent, or some cotton mill or farm 
group or some other agency, already 
made a start along this line. Any- 
thing that can be done by anyone 
that will increase the price of this 
farm commodity and thereby increase 
the purchasing power of the commu- 
nity to that extent, will be helping. 


“Those of us who spin cotton know 
to what extent short fibre, or buzz- 
fuzz, has been penalized during recent 
years; we know the trouble it gives 
us. We know the premium value that 
attaches to full inch or inch and a 
thirty-second cotton, and therefore 
are able to give first hand informa- 
tion to farmers in our local communi- 


| ties on such matters. 


“There is nobody who has been 
more outstanding in the general pro- 
gram of improving cotton seed and 
cotton fibre than David R. Coker of 
Hartsville, S. C., and he has publish- 
ed pamphlets giving detailed in- 
stances of increased values accruing 
because of the use of good cotton 
seed. He would be glad to give you 
all the information that you want 
about this matter. Good seed can be 
had, of course, from many other 
sources which you may know about— 
the main thing ,though, is to give 
our approval and our support and 
take the lead in something that will 
mean so much to our community, so 
much to us as spinners, and so much 
toward improving the purchasing 
power of the cotton farmer. 

“This season is already late, but 
there is time for something to be 
done this year.”’ 
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1933 


ENVELOPES 


Special Carton Lot Prices 
PRINTED— 


5,000 No. 6 Regulars $7.50 
5,000 No. 6% Windows 9.50 


The above Envelopes are the Standard Business Size. 
8%x6%, made from a good grade of 24-pound paper 


With Regular Return Address 
In Any One Color Ink Desired 


3,000 No. 10 Regulars $7.50 
3,000 No. 10 Windows 9.50 


The above Envelopes are the Standard Business Size. 
4%x9%, made from a good grade of 24-pound paper. 


OTHER STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
SIZES AVAILABLE 


This Offer Expires April 15, 1933 


All orders on Envelope specials must be accompanied 
with Check, Posta! Money Order, or Express Money 
Order. 


Delivery charges, 40c per carton in North Carolina. 
South Carolina, crv a radius of 200 miles of Charlotte 


Write us for prices on larger quanti- 
ties. Let us quote you prices on all 
other Printing requirements. 


Washburn Printing Co. 


David Clark, President 
P. 0. BOX 974 : CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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For Large-circle Travelers 


The DIAMOND FINISH 
Curved Web Ring 


op a wear longer Travelers go on easter 


our work requires large-circle travelers, use this spe- 
cially designed ring. Note how the curved web prevents 
wear at the point where large travelers lop over and touch 
the ordinary straight web. These Rings fast a great deal 
longer, yet cost no more. And the travelers go on much 


easier. Be sure to specify "DIAMOND FINISH Curved 
Web!" 


Same price as regular ring 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 


lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
Calculations” | 
By D. A. TomPpxIns | 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1:00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil] 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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THE NEW EDITION 


IMPROVED EYE| | Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


NOW READY 
Dobby Loom Cords Gives capital, number of ma- 


We also Manufacture 


chines, officers, buyers, superin- 

and Pegs tendents, kind of power used, 

and telephone number, 

. ‘ | (DIRECTORY of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Rice Dobby Chain Company ; | SOUZHERNE Also contains sections: “Hints 
Millbury, Mass. Traveling Men,” and 


Clark's Code Word Index. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. | 


Two Revisions Yearly keep 
A, this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
A New Efficiency at the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
ble ‘result’ Whenever the new VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAY. Mills and in the pocket of every 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY Orders Filled Promptly 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. Price $2 00 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 


a Clark Publishing Co. 


‘ . thomas ed astonia, N. C. 
6. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. _.--Atianta, Ga. Charlotte, N.C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


It BOILS THIN .... . penetrates the 
carries the weight into the 


“The Weaver’s Friend’ 


cloth..... means good running work ..... 


satished help and 100% production. 


We are in a position to offer 


Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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